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A PALACE IN GENOA. 


BY EDWARD SPENCER, 


X. 
The Tapestry Room. 
“] know not how, but in yon land of roses 
My heart was heavy still; 
I startled st the warbling nightingale, 
The zephyr on the hill. 


They seid the Stars shone with a softer gleam : 
It seemed not so to me! ” 


From the partial glimpses we have had of 
Miss Helen Beale’s character, the reader may 
have perceived in it a tempered undertone of 
romance, the joint product, perhaps, of a con- 
vent life and of an exuberant and healthy youth. 
To th's pleasant imaginative vein it is probable 
the Palazzo Cieco owed the partial restoration 
“ Tapestry Chamber,” which, under Miss 
Beale’s supervision, was fitted up as a species 
of general drawiug-room, where the family 
could meet on common ground. The stately 
hall, with its unwieldy furniture, was too lofty, 
too dismal, too chilly, to suit the young lady’s 
ideas of comfort; and, in casting about for a 
more suitable place, she had found this room, 
one of medium size, with a heavily-corniced 
ceiling, a floor ornamented in mosaic, tall mir- 
rors between the windows, and the windows 
themselves set in deep frames, that were heavi- 
jy ornamented in arabesque. The remaining 
three sides of the room were hung with tapestry 
of the richest material and pattern, which; 
though soiled and faded, retained enough of 
ita pristine splendor to attract Miss Beale very 
The pattern of it gave a representa- 
n of the valiant feats of Andreas Doria be- 
re Venice, and particularly the glorious deeds 
of arms of a young cavaliero, stately and hand- 
some, who was probably a scion of the house 
whose fallen glories were now in possession of 
the Beale family. What gave the room an 
added charm in Miss Beale’s eyes, was the fact 
that there was a legend attached to it, for the 
knowledge of which she was indebted to the 
old Orazio, one of that bare-legged gentry 
whom George irreverently denominated “ hang- 
ers-on”—an old retainer, of bent form, and 
wrinkled, chap-fallen visage, mumbling as he 
talked—who had been born and bred in Pa- 
lazzo Cieco, and knew no other home at all.. 
As Helen happened to be the only ome who 
had patience to hear him talk—save his ;,rand- 
son, bright-eyed little Pepe, who was Helen’s 
especial favorite—the ancient conceived a great 
fondness for her, and emptied willingly into 
her ears his store of legend and tradition, in 

which the simple naivelé of his address and 
manner more than compensated for the anachro- 
nisms and absurdities of his narrative. The 
legend which he told of the Tapestried Cham- 
ber completely charmed the young lady with 
that room, and decided her in her half-formed 
purpose of making it inhabitable and pleasant. 

Count Garameli, Admiral of Genoa, was the 
chief honor of the Palazzo Cieco, which he had 
beautified with his wealth, and given fame to 
by his own distinction. The Count was a 
proud and haughty noble, and was rather toler- 
ated than liked in Genoa, his genius for war ren- 

dering unassailable the high position which his 

wipopular manners caused the people continu- 

ally io begrudge him. His name was cursed 
aud dreaded by the proud lion of St. Mark’s; and 
everywhere, from the gardens of the Bospho- 
rus to the piratical harbor of Sallee, the infidel 
reviled his memory, but shuddered when his 
name was mentioned or his flag afloat. None 
ever dared more than Garameli, nor succeeded 
better in the most desperate undertakings. 

On one occasion, assisted by some galleys of 
Rhodes, he had cut out the corn ships from the 
very harbor of Alexandria; and at another 
time, descending upon the coast with the swoop 
ofan eagle, he had surprised the Pasha of Ma- 
rocco in one of his pleasure palaces, and com- 
pelled him to ransom his wives and household 
at an immense expense of treasure. These 
feats, and his performances against the Veni- 
tians, had given Count Garameli such renown, 
that he was called out, upon all occasions, to 
vindicate the naval honor of Genoa, and half 
his lite was passed at sea. Although the Ad- 
miral had married when young, his wife had 
lied early, and left him childless ; and now that 
his hair and beard were white as snow, the ser- 
vants and retainers of the Palazzo Cieco la- 
mented that the noble domain of the Garame- 
lis was soon to pass away into the hands of a 
stranger kinsman, belonging to a distant and 
unknown branch of the family. The Admiral 
was often solicited to marry again, but was 
used to point, with a grave smile, to his vene- 
rable poll and beard, saying that he had too 
mach regard for the honor of the house to ex- 
pose it to dishonor and shame by entering into 
a competition of love with the young and silken 
gallants of Genoa, who, even if they should fail 
to achieve the conquest of an old man’s bride, 
would be sure to act the part of Steno to the 
Venitian Doge Faliero, and make slander do 
the work in which assiduity was defeated. So, 
a lonesome home was the stately palace of the 
proud old Admiral, who had but his glory and 
the aches and twinges of his honorable wounds 
\o keep him company amid its lofty halls and 
sounding corridors. ; 

But one day, said old Orazio, there was a 
mighty clamor through the streets of Genoa, 
cries of rage and fury, and vehement calls for 
the Admiral Garameli. ‘The Senate assembled 
in haste, and soon a deputation was dispatched 
to wait upon the old Admiral. He received 
them in the lofty hall—outside there, you know, 
siguorina bella—and heard their tale with kin- 
dling indignation. A fleet of Algerine cor- 
: cruisers and three galleys, bad dared 
to beard the superb Genoa, even on her ve 
throne. They had fired a shot into Nice, and, 
Ch shame and disgrace! had sunk one of the 
Republic's war galleys, even within sight of 
the city! Would the Republic’s favorite hero 
Yeuture once more to sea, to avenge her 

#8, her insulted pride? Such would have 
‘een Doria’s course, they said. Already a 
“et was being equipped for sea, and only 
"sited a commander, whose name itself was a 
guaranty of yietory. 

“What ho! without there! My cloak, my 
Corsiet, my two-handed sword! 1am the Re- 
Public's mogt humble servant, oh reverend 
“gnors, aud I will punish the insolent pride of 
the infidel with the sword and with fire.” Thus 
‘ayiny, the stout old Admiral donned his cloak 
and corslet, and, grasping his huge two-handed 
‘word, strode down to the quay, to embark 
‘pen his last cruise, followed by the enthusi- 
“sti shouts of the populace. 

Scarce a month had elapsed, when all the 
*ells of Genoa rang out a peal of triamph, to 
*eicome back the Admiral’s fleet, whose bat- 
‘ted ships, broken oars, and temporary masts, 
&s they sailed proudly into the harbor, told a 
= of desperate and stubborn encounters 
While the twenty captive ships that towed a 
their sterns were a guaranty of another grand 
\ictory for the Republic. All Genoa crowded 
‘0 the quays, to learn the story and behold the 
‘polls. Never had the Crescent suffered from 
‘uch a raid. Capturing the ships which had 
at insult upen the Republic, old Garameli 

ad followed up his success by sweeping the 
whole Algerine coast, and had conquered un- 
told ‘reasure. Twelve hundred slaves were in 
Chains in his ships’ hold ready for service on 

” Republic's galleys. Chests of richly-carved 
7” bags of gold and silver coin, | 
- » aud velvet, and cloth, costliest spices, and 
i * brilliant jewels—all these were 
th. Spoils with which Garameli had 

© Kepublic’s confidence in him. What rounds 
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ral, when he made his appearance upon his 
ship’s deck, as it was moored to the pier! , 
But Garameli did not heed it at all. His sole 
concern seemed to be bestowed upon a close- 
hung litter, which was brought upon deck by 
two of his own servants, and over which he 
kept watch with a most jealous eye. Bidding 
the retainers follow, he made way through the 
pressing throng, keeping a path open contiun- 
ally for the litter, and often striking with the 
flat of his sword those who were tardy in yield- 
ing place. The porcince gazed in curious si- 
lence upon the litter, but the curtains were 
close-fastened, and of heavy, impenetrable silk. 
Scarce a tremor disturbed them, and it was onl 
the evident weight of the vehicle which indi- 
cated that it was occupied. Preceded by the 
haughty old Admiral, it made rapid way through 
the crowd, followed by a few over-curious persons, 
who had only the smalll additional satisfaction 
of beholding it disappear within the gateway of 
the P » Cieco. Meantime, the crowd was 
eagerly asking of the elated seamen: What 
does it mean? Who is it? What does old 
Garameli guard so closely? And then the 
sailors told, how that, after they had gone into 
Algiers, and had fired a shot into the very pal- 
ace of the Saracen Pasha, the Moslem had 
come out to meet them, most gallantly, with a 
brave array of ships, banners flying, trumpets 
braying, and all the panoply of generous war. 
How the Genoese Admiral, when he had gained 
sufficient offing, formed his ships in line, back- 
ed his topsails, and waited, broadside on, the 
Turkish assault. How the Moslem ships came 
on and tried to break the line, and then and 
there ensued a most desperate conflict, in which 
the ships lay together, yard-arm to yard-arm, 
oar tangled with oar, and poured broadsides 
into each other, till half their guns had burst. 
How Garameli, raging like a lion, had secured 
the first sign of victory, by grappling the Turk- 
ish Admiral’s ship, and boarding. How, though 
repeatedly repulsed, he at last succeeded in 
driving the Moslem crew below, and, with his 
own hand, hauled down the crescent; and, 
when they saw this, the other Algerine ships, 
dispirited, attempted to flee, but were captured 
as they fled. How Garameli, going into the 
Admiral’s cabin, found the desperate Turk, 
wounded as he was, about to fire a train that 
would have blown the ship to atoms, and how 
he would have stricken off the infidel’s head, 
but for the prayers and interposition of “ a vis- 
ion of loveliness "—so they styled her—who 
was either the Admiral’s daughter, or his wife ; 
and who boldly dared to come between him and 
Garameli’s fatal two-handed sword. The old 
Genoese was arrested by her beauty and her 
bravery. and, during the two days that his foe 
survived, treated him with the tenderest con- 
sideration. After that, the lady, whom they 
described in glowing terms, had been removed 
to the Admiral’s cabin, which was entirely 
iven up toher. Indeed, said the sailors, be- 
ore they got into Genoa, she was virtually com- 
| mander of the ship. A change had come over 
| the haughty old Admiral, and he who had 
never stooped to win favor anywhere, now 
danced attendance upon the beck and nod of a 
black-browed daughter of Mahound. Such were 
the rumors which gained currency around Genoa, 
and, industriously circulated, were perhaps add- 
ed to by every narrator. The next day, the 
Senate met, and decreed a sword and a vote of 
thanks to their brave old Admiral, who had so 
often vindicated the renown and augmented 
the glories of the Republic. But, when he was 
sent for to come and receive his merited re- 
wards, the messenger returned, saying he had 
not been able to see Garameli, and that the Ad- 
miral sent word he was ill, not fit to be out 
doors—and, besides, was an old man, who did 
not care for honors. He had given his best 
days to the service of the State, and now, all 
he desired was to enjoy a few short hours of 
domestic ease and quiet, before he took final 
leave of the things of this life. This message 
caused much indignation, but the Government 
were well enough acquainted with old Gara- 
meli’s brusqae manner to pocket the affront, and 
say no more aboutit. But,in afew days many 
strange rumors got abroad concerning affairs 
at the Palazzo Cieco. It was reported that the 
old Admiral was so completely fascinated with 
the charms of his prisoner as to be utterly un- 
able to keep ont of her sight. That in the day- 
time he was coutinually at her feet, lavishing 
his wealth upon her, worshiping the very ground 
| upon which she trod; and that every night, 
from dark until dawn, he watched outside her 
chamber-door. More strange still, it was as- 
serted that he had begged her to give him her 
hand in marriage, avd that she, the daughter of 
an Emir, and a lineal descendant of the false 
Prophet—curses on him—was a fanatical Mos- 
lem, and had refused to heed his prayers, un- 
less he embraced the foul faith of her fathers, 
and became a renegade to the Holy Christian 
Religion! Such was his infatuation, reports 
went, that he had consented even to trample 
upon the True Cross to win her smiles, and 
that already preparations were being made for 
the celebration of the nuptials, according to 
the unclean ceremonial used by the Moslem! 
Whatever truth there might be in these rumors, 
it was certain that grand pengeestinns were be- 
ing made for some event at Palazzo Cieco, for 
a crowd of upholsterers were engaged in fitting 
up a suite of apartments, with velvet, tapestry 
hangings, carpets of Persia, Venitian glass, and 
every possible appurtenance of the softest and 
most costly luxury known to that age. The 
goldsmiths of the city had orders for no one 
knew how many scudis worth of daintiest fila- 
gree work, jewels, &c.; the Lombards of Milan 
were charged to secure two vases of Messer Cel- 
lini’s make, at any price ; and the painters of 
Rome had commissions for pictures to an un- 
heard-of value. While these elaborate arrange- 
ments engaged the attention of a gossiping 
city, other rumors began to be rife, respecting 
both the situation of the enamored Admiral, 
and the character of his black-brewed charmer. 
She was the most cunning sorceress of the 
East, skilled in all the Arts of Magic and Dia- 
blerie. Some held that she was even the old 
witch of Mount Atlas, who, withered and 
shrunken, groaning under the weight of five 
hundred winters, was yet capable, by her dia- 
bolical Art-magic, of investing herself with all 
the beauty and redundant charms of ga and 
blushing virginity. By means of her spells 
she had completely enchained the unhappy veil- 
lard, and had entire possession of his mind and 
soul. As soon as she had accomplished her 
purposes of destroying his soul, and selling him 
to the Enemy of Mankind, she would burn the 
Palazzo Cieco to ashes, and take flight, amid 
the smoke, for those infernal regions in the wild 
desert which were her natural abiding-place. 
What made matters worse, and gave the affair 
a decidedly evil aspect to the eyes even of those 
who ridiculed all such far-fetched and extrava- 
gant rumors, was the fact that the aged Admiral, 
ever since his return, had persistently kept his 
house, never appearing abroad, and regularly 
refusing to receive the visits even of his most 
intimate friends. 
At last, Mother Church, spurred on by the 
indignant remonstrances of the eens oe 
r by the curiosity or interested motives 
of fom af her own d aeabers, determined to 
make the matter the subject of an investigation. 
A commission was ap pve ans hy cs aa 
bishop of the diocese, the parish priest, and the 
rior of a convent in the neighborhood of Pa- 
o Cieco. This commission, prompted by 
their knowledge of Garameli’s impetuous char- 
acter, resolved to address him by letter, and ac- 
cordingly prepared a careful memorial; in 
which, after setting forth that there were 7 
many rumors afloat to his detriment, propound- 
ed to him the following interrogatories: 1. Was 
it true that he was about to marry? 2. Was 
the woman of his choice a Christian, and bap- 
tized? 3. Was heto be married according te 
the sacramental requirements of the Holy Cath- 
olic Church? ‘These queries had no sooner 
been sent to Garameli, than they were returned 
by the hands of one of his retainers, endorsed 
with an injunction to mind their own business, 
or run the risk of the bastinado! = 
much for patience; it was an unwelcome 
areca but, nevertheless it wee their duty to the 
Holy Faith to see that infidelity should not 
its impious rites, and make lytes 





Of plaudit and praise greeted the great Admi- 











ak very sian. So, they 


the lion in his den, and, at all hazards, to see 
this female, who had seduced from the paths of 
virtue one of the Republie’s most valiant sons 
and most faithful servants. Arrayed in all the 
awful pomp be = ergy A made their 
appearance gateway of Il Palazzo Cieco, 
and were not denied edeatinnce by the terrified 
domestics. Show us to this woman of Babylon! 


seneschal, bowing, led the 
way up the grand stairway, along a softly-car- 

corridor, and opened wide a door, upon 
the threshold of which they , dumb- 
foundered at the eloquent dor of the scene. 
The room was not large, but it was fairly ablaze 
with wealth. Mirrors, jewels, vases, paintings, 
tapestry, Persian Indian dais, all 
were there in profusion, and arranged with a 
careless luxury of that gave them a 
double effectiveness, The sunlight was shut out 
by the wealth of purple aud lace hangings, but 
in the corners, swung by long chains, graceful, 
golden censers, which, while giving a pale, soft 
light, diffased around the most delicate and vo- 
luptuous perfume. But, perfecter than all those 
jewels, more splendid than all that splendor, 
richer than all that crowning wealth, was the 
figure of her who now met their entranced eyes, 
and seeing whom, they forgot all else. The 
figure of a female, reclined, after the Eastern 
fashion, upon a divan, propped by soft cushions, 
and toying idly with a bunch of luscious grapes, 
which a black slave boy held for her in a gold- 
en salver. The figure of a female, perhaps of 
twenty years, in the ripe bloom ofa superb 
beauty, her full bosom, all unlaced, panting 
against the gauzy veil of her tunic, and the 
matchless contour of her waist and limbs made 
palpable by the graceful freedom of her Turk- 
ish costume. Her soft flesh was white as milk, 
her long, black hair, stayed by diamond-stud- 
ded snoods, hung in great satin plaits and folds 
down to her neck, and her fierce black eyes, 
veiled beneath lashes longer than they had ever 
seen, glowed with a rare yet not too voluptuous 
wealth of passion. As the intruders came to 
the door, she started, but, instantly regaining 
her composure, lay still, toying with the purple 
grapes, and flashing ever and anon a danger- 
ous glance at them from beneath her long 
lashes. This unconcern, this silence, this dis- 
dain, constituted a course of treatment for 
which the reverend clergy were entirely unpre- 
pared, and they were proportionably disconcert- 
ed in consequence. They stared at the fair 
vision, at one another, and again at the lovely 
creature, who was piercing them with her 
glances. But it would never do to keep up 
this dumb-show, in which the woman was sure 
to conquer, as also they were sure to seften ; 
so, the Bishop advanced a step or two, and 
stammered out: “ We have come to see if you 
have been baptized.” “Baptized! what is 
that?” asked she, languidly, and with a pretty 
foreign acceut, yet smiling disdainfully, it 
seemed. “Oh, the ignorance of the daughters 
of Mahound!” groaned the parish priest, up- 
raising his hands in horror. Instantly the wo- 
man sprang to her feet, fury in her aspect. 
“Who is it dares insult e princess of Cairo, and 
the wife of Garameli? Dog of a Christian! my 
slaves shall spurn you from his doors!” “His 
wife!” ejaculated the Bishop— his wife, do 
you say?” “ Aye, shaven pate, his wife! dost 
thou think [ would be his concubine?” said the 
tigress, glaring at them. “ Brethren!” cried 
the Bishop, trembling with indignation—* ye 
hear the vile sorceress confess her arts and 
spells! seize her! The dungeons of the church 
are the meetest place for her who hath seduced 
a chieftain from the true faith!” The prior 
and priest advanced to carry out the Bishop's 
mandate, but, with a shrtll shriek, the woman 
sprang backwards, and, drawing a glittering 
poignard, waited their approach, with passion- 
shaken frame, and eyes that gleamed like the 
roused panther’s. Ere the clergy could recover 
their surprise, or renew the assault, old Garameli 
rushed in with a growl of rage, and, guessing 
the state of affairs, paid but little respect to 
canonicals or ecclesiastical dignity. Using al- 
ternately the pummel and the flat of his mighty 
sword, he drove the priests along the corfidor, 
kicked them down the great stairway, and bar- 
red the gate behind their flying forms. He! 
he! laughed old Orazio, as if he had the scene 
before him, and rejoiced in any discomfiture of 
the reverned clergy. 

There was a great uproar in Genoa that 
night, and the Senate passed an immediate de- 
cree to seize the bodies of the outrager of Holy 
Church, and of the sorceress, whose foul arts 
had made him mad, But when, in the morn- 
ing, the troops of the Republic surrounded the 
Palazzo Ciero, and forced an entrance, the 
birds had flown. The tapestry chamber was 
still there, with all its soft luxuries, but Gara- 
meli and his dark-browed bride, and the ne+ 
gro slave boy also, were nowhere to be found. 
Three closely-muffled figures had been seen, 
moving along the dark side of the streets, that 
night; and an old man, a veiled woman, and a 
negro boy, were said to have embarked the next 
day, in a fishing-boat from Lerici, on the Gulf 
of Spezzia. But it was the unquestioned belief 
of the populace that the witch of Atlas had 
spirited their old Admiral away, and many had 
been startled that night by a great light in the 
sky, which, it was confidently reported, was the 
infernal contrivance used by the sorceress to 
conquer space, and rescue herself from the 
clutches of the Church. 

Years afterwards, a captive to the Moslem, 
who had passed part of his slavery in Grand 
Cuiro, reported in Genoa that the famous Ad- 
miral Garameli had died, full of years and 
honors, in the capital of Egypt, where he and 
his high-born wife had passed a good long pe- 
riod of unalloyed happiness, enjoying the com- 
bined gifts of love and wealth to their fullest 
extent. 

Such was the legend which Orazio told Helen 
of the tapestry room—the room which, though 
shorn of most of its pristine splendor, she had 
thought fittest to be the family withdrawing- 
room. And in this apartment she was now 
seated, some fortnight after her arrival in Ge- 
noa, with a book before her, but following rath- 
er the train of her reflections than the author’s 
text. 

Miss Beale’s reflections were of a varied char- 
acter, but their prevalent hue was sad in the 
extreme. She had been but a fortnight in 
Genoa, but even in that short time she had fully 
awakened to the consciousness of how great a 
responsibility rested upon her shoulders: To 
restore happiness to her family; to promote 
their more perfect union ; to rouse her mother 
from her dejection, and pluck her father from 
out the influence of the mysterious shadow 
which weighed him down to the earth—these 
were to be her tasks, the tasks which she had 
to meet singly and unaided, except by George. 
Already that worthy fellow had taken her into 
his coufidence, so far as he could at least with- 
out betraying his master’s secrets, and had 
confirmed her in her previous suspicions that 
she could expect little or no aid from Mrs. 
Beale in her plans for the extrication and re- 
generation of om father. The poor lady, crushed 
and broken down by the weight of her unde- 
served and peculiar misfortunes, and stunned, 
as the lightning stuns one, by the nature of her 
husband’s crime, and its effect upon him—that 
husband whom she had been used to exalt so 
far above herself, and whose slightest word or 
wish had been her law through life—seemed 
now utterly resourceless, and only looked to- 
wards a brief period of tempered enjoyment of 
the society of her children, a feeble sort of In- 
dian summer, when the moon might shine, and 
the days be mild and pleasant, but wherein 
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mise nor chance of dewy 
ayer yy mas Rest, and no more 
trouble—this was her constant prayer, - — 
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demanded the Bishop, in imperious accents; | ha 


there was no slightest prospect of renewed bud | d 
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ps this frown upon his brow, this languid 
eps this weary, distraught manner, i of 

ng the result of mental agony, may actually 
be the consequence of the preoccupation of en- 
grossing affairs, and so her expressions of sym- 
pathy and attempts at alleviation may prove 
really an impediment and an annoyance. Freel. 
ing thus apon the subject, as undoubtedly Mrs. 
Beale did, it was impossible that Helen could 
find anything like an intelligent coadjator in 
her prostrate and heart-w mother. 

On the other hand, Rupert’s very impetuosity 
and the lack of prudential restraint, which char- 
acterized him, made the young lady fear to call 
upon her brother. Fiery, proud, impatient, 
Rupert was already beginning to make 
or with the contemplation of what hecon- 
sid his “wrongs.” He was of ® man, 
and yet his father took no notice im, gave 
him nothing to do, admitted him to none of the 
secrets of his family and business, and treated 
him, in every respect, as if he were the merest 
child, yet needing to steady his unequal steps 
by clinging to the nurse’s skirts! Was it right, 
was it just? could he be expected to bestow 
his respect and love where he was thus neglect- 
ed and despised? So Rupert shunned the 
palace with great assiduity, and confined his 
exertions to visiting aboard an English man of 
war in the harbor, and to playing billiards in 
the saloon of the Caffé Greco, where he speedi- 
ly acquired a considerable fondness for Ponch 
aU’ Americaine and other fiery preparations of 
French brandy and Jamaica rum, to which 
Parisian ingenuity has given seductive flavor 
and appropriate names. 

Thus reduced to her own unassisted efforts, 
Helen confessed to herself, with a strong feel- 
ing of dejection, that her task was a most diffi- 
cult one. Yet, more urgent than these difficul- 
ties, by far, was the necessity to do something 
for her father, whose condition, she could see, 
was becoming every day more and more de- 
plorable, without her being able either to con- 
ceive the cause, or to invent a remedy. The 
transient gleam of cheerfulnezs which had sur- 
prised and delighted her on the day after her ar- 
rival, had ouly died away to be succeeded by a 
gloom thrice as dark. He would keep himself 
hid from their eyes for days together, and, when 
he did join the family circle, at meals or 
other times, haggard, unshorn, morose, silent, 
there was a wildness in his eye, and a tremor 
about his lip, and a pleating of his brow, which 
shocked her far more than his continued ab- 
sence could have done. She could not conceal 
from her fears the inevitable tendency of this 
state of things towards madness. And she was 
haunted by a continual dread lest even now 
there were times when he lost his mind—at- 
tacks of delirium, which he was as yet able to 
conceal from the observation of the family. 
Could this be the dreadful secret which op 
pressed his life and robbed her poor mother of 
all spirit and energy? And, for a moment, 
her excited imagination reverted to that horri- 
ble picture of Rochester's mad wife in the novel 
of “Jane Eyre,” until she fairly shuddered at 
the dreadful associations it called up. 

Helen’s mind was in this state, harasséd b 
shadowy doubts, haunted by dreadful suspi- 
cions, and a prey to gloomy fears, when she re- 
ceived a visit trom George, whose kindly so- 
licitude for his “ marster’s” well-being was at 
once so untiring and so intelligent, that it made 
him the master-spirit of the scene. Miss Beale 
was in her parlor at the time of his visit, and 
gave him a kindly welcome, having a sort of 
prescience that he was to be, in some sort, the 
guide and governor of her actions. George 
seated himself, and, twisting his cap in his 
hands, looked at her for a moment, almost sad- 
ly. Then he drew a strong breath, and spoke. 
[v0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


The following resolutions were adopted by 
the Council of State of North Carolina, at a 
meeting held in Raleigh, Dec. 6, 1859: 

Resolved, by the Council of State of North 
Carolina— 

1. That the prompt, vigorous, and effective 
measures adopted by the Governor of Virginia 
for suppressing the treasonable invasion of that 
State at Harper’s Ferry have our warm and un- 

ualified approval. That our fellow-citizens of 
the State of Virginia are hereby assured of our 
entire sympathy in their present disturbed cor- 
dition ; that the cause of Virgiuia is the cause of 
North Carolina, and her destiny is our destiny. 
That we will be prepared at all times to sustain 
her in her efforts to maintain and uphold the 
rights and vital interests of the slaveholding 
States; that those rights and interests can 
never be surrendered without dishonor and dis- 
grace, and without causing a state of confusion 
and anarchy which will mark the destruction of 
the liberties and happiness of the people of both 
States. 

2. That our thanks are due and are hereby 
tendered to the President of the United States 
for the promptness with which he has sustained 
the Governor of Virginia in upholding the laws 
and in restoring tranquillity to the people of 
that Commonwealth ; and that our confidence 
in the devotion of the President to the Consti- 
tution and the rights of the States is undimin- 
ished. 

3. That the union of the States can only be 

rpetuated so long as it continues to be a 
Gaton of equals. We are still devoted to it, 
and would behold its dissolution with profound 
regret ; yet, if we cannot hold our slave proper- 
ty, and at the same time enjoy repose and tran- 
quillity in the Union, we will be constrained, in 
justice to ourselves and to our posterity, to es- 
tablish new forms and provide new guards for 
our security and well-being ; relying for success 
in so doing on the righteousness of our cause, 
and on the support of that Providence who so 
signally guided and succored our ancestors in 
times of danger. 

4. That while declaring our sincere devotion 
to the Union, according to the Constitution, as 
it was established by our forefathers, and while 
we are ready to uphold and maintain it as a 
common Union of equals, we are not unmind- 
ful of the fact that the disturbers of our peace 
have received and are receiving the active sym- 
pathies and the substantial support of large 
portions of the people of the non-slaveholding 
States ; and that it behooves the ee of the 
non-slaveholding States, if they would restore 
“domestic tranquillity” and perpetuate the 
Union, to rouse themselves from the condition 
of indifference and lethargy which seems to pre- 
vail among them, and to adopt such measures 
and take such action as may be ne to 
prevent a continuance of assaults upon the 
South, and as may assure our people that they 
are still faithful as confederate States to the 
common Constitution which still unites us. 

5. That the sense of insecurity existing 
among our people, in consequence of a want of 
competent military organization and effective 
wea with which to arm the militia, in view 
of the threatened disturbance of our peace, im- 
peratively demands prompt action on the part 
of our State authorities. That we advise his 
Excellency the Governor to cause the militia 
of the State to be efficiently ized, by en- 
couraging the formation of volunteer compa- 
nies, and by such other measures as he may 
eem ; and that he apply at once to the 
President of the United States for a sufficient 
number of effective weapons to arm thoroughly 
the militia of the State. 

6. That inasmuch as certain and books 
of an incendiary character, calcu and hav- 
ing a tendency to excite slaves to acts of insub- 

inati being circulated in this State, 


Y}such horrid hobgoblins to tender minds, I 


any to whom it may be directed, as such 
eonduct on their part will be regarded as a cir- 
culation of such paper or book. 
7. That whereas, under the cover and dis- 
guise of pursuing peaceful occupations, many 
gerous emissaries from the Northern States 
have traversed this State, secretly i i 
their insurrectionary passions into the minds 
our slaves, we advise his Excellency the Goy- 
ernor to require our justices of the peace and 
other peace officers to cause all stra wer 
non-slaveholding States, canvassing ‘this, 
as venders of merchandise, or solicitors for the 
sale of the same, lecturers, tract aud book 
agents, or for any other purpose whatever, to be 
subjected to the strictest scrutiny; and when- 
ever, upon such scrutiny, any suspicious cir- 
cumstances attach to any such persons, they be 
placed under bonds to keep the and ob- 
serve the laws of this State, for failure to 
give the required a to be confined in close 
prison, as persons dangerous to the e of 
the State. . ved 
8. That his Excellency the Governor be re- 
quested to send copies of the foregoing resolu. 
tions to our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress, to the President of the United 
and to his Excellency the Governor of the 
of Virginia. 
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For the National! Era. 


LEAVES FROM THE DIARY OF A YOUNG 
WESTERN. HOUSEKEEPER. 


Oct. 30.—Tommy delights greatly in old Ro- 
man legends, and fights Punic wars with the 
clothes-pins and chess-men, or struts around 
with a bunch of rods at his back, fancying him- 
self an old Roman lictor, and longing to exer- 
cise the prerogative of office upon poor little 
Lew, who is guilty of many an act of high 
treason, and whose little dimpled shoulders are 
ne doubt very suggestive. I often compare 
Tommy’s childhood and education with my 
own early experiences; he gives promise of a 
bright intelligence, gathering his crumbs of 
knowledge through pictures and cheerful an- 
swers to his eager questions. Sometimes under 
the shell-bark trees, or in a ride to the post of- 
fice, as pony jogs along, this little six-yearsold 
rogue will acquire the leading incidents of a 
book of travels, such as Kane or Livingstone, 
or at least such incidents as would strike a 
child’s fancy; and I hold, with Walter Scott, 
that it is useless to burden a child with any- 
thing more ; they reject hard thought with dis- 
gust, and it is wasting one’s breath to hammer 
it into them, and they break down into dyspep- 
sia and pale faces over the hateful tasks of the 
school-room. 

I have often thought I would write the his- 
tory of the United States myself for my chil- 
dren, rather than drag them through the inqui. 
sitional pages of Frost and Grimshaw. I would 
tell them all about Pocahontas, and King Philip, 
and Father Hennepin, and the hard-favored old 
Puritans, or read them bright sketches of revo» 
lutionary days in Harper's Magazine; but as 
for lines of dates, and columns about patents 
and charters, and war negotiations, and all 


wouldn’t have one of them in Tommy’s book ; 
and yet he should have as good a knowledge 
of history as any boy of his age, whose animal 
spirit has not been annihilated by the peda- 
gogue. 

These views are not very orthodox, but, to 
my mind, there is no greater object of compas- 
sion than a sweet, laughing boy of twelve, with 
his heart full of merriment, and his limbs fair- 
ly aching for activity, and his head full of skating 
and shinney, and the goose that he saw going 
home in the family dinner basket, all pinned 
down, like a maniac in a straight jacket, with 
Lexicon and mathematics harassing his very 
soul, and wringing from his rosy lips execra- 
tions and lamentations, such as make angels 
weep. 

In the historical line, children of the present 

generation cannot be sufficiently thankful for 
such amelioration as has been wrought by men 
like Abbott and Bonner, who have set forth but 
little that is not lively and attractive in their 
= oo only a date here and there—great 
andmarks in time, dn which memory should 
rest with unerring distinctness, But as for the 
heart-sickening chain of dates (from the days 
of Noe down) which was expected of school- 
children in my time, I must lift up my protest 
against it as a species of juvenile martyrdom 
equal to the Chinese shoe or the clamp of the 
flat-headed Indian. 

As I write, I seem to see the grim figure of 
my quondam Goody Two-Shoes rising before 
me, like Banquo’s ghost, with her long curl- 
papers and leg-of-mutton sleeves ; anda strong 
nervous contraction of the palm of my hand 
reminds me of her malicious old ferule. I can 
hear her now, revelling in such questions as 
these: “At what time does this abst Oe begin?” 
“When does it end?” “At what time was the 
charter granted to the Plymouth Company?” 
and soon. And I see my twin sister and my- 
self again shivering in the class, with a dozen 
other trembling innocents, as the inexorable 
“ Next, next,” passes from one poor little 
drooping head to another, and then the angry 
dismission to our seats, with the sentence 
passed that we are “kept in”—and there we 
we sit, in vacant, silent absorption, until our 
two extra hours are fulfilled, aud with empty 
stomachs and broken hearts we at last reach 
our hemes. Here dinner is over, but dear old 
Ellen, the housekeeper, has put away our plate- 
fall, good and warm, and oh! she looks so 
very sorry for our tearful faces; but she lets 
ov never a suspicion that we have been pun- 
ished ; only her very kindness, in contrast with 
the severity of the school-room, is oppressive ; 
so we seek poor dumb Kitty; but Kitty seems 
to stare her great glass eyes wider than ever at 
us, and we feel that even Kitty must know our 
disgrace. Very shy are we little folk of the 
senior part of the family that day; but when 
evening comes, and we are sent to the old study 
with our books, to we] forth all our pent-up 
wretchedness on dear Harry's brave little 
breast, what fresh courage we take when he 
cracks his little dumpling fist on the table, and 
“vows he will knock her down, ag sure as 
fate!” After this heroic explosion, we toil on 
hopefully with the lessons, and as the drooping 
eyelids dimly con the tenses of the potential 
mood, the tired head is bowed downward upon 
the dusky page, and we dream, oh, what sweet 
dreams! How Hal had become a man, and 
that he may, can, must, might, could, would, 
and should, become our liberator; and how, 
with sword in hand, he bursts asunder the 
prison doers of the school-room, and Lilla and 
Gertrude and I walk forth into the fresh air, 
forever free! while the Goody is pinned down 
to her chair of state, and locked up in her old 
dungeon, never, never to escape! 

Ah! wherefore should all these feverish in- 
fluences attend Life’s earliest trial of strength ? 
Why should the growth of discipline be es- 
teemed the object of paramount importance, 
rather thau the easy and willing progress of 
the tender band of disciples? Why may we 
not have the sunshine of poetic association, in 
exchange for the dark cloud of despair under 
which our school, nurslings have pined and 
dwindled away? We want the cheering rays 
of picture illustration to break in upon the din- 
gy dignity of school-room walls. We want the 

of Evangeline and Hiawatha; 
minstrelsy. And how happens this? “ There's 
nae a nook” in bonnie Scotland unsung by her 
Burns or Scott; Ireland has Tom ; 
France her Béranger; England her legion ; 
but America alone is without her 
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our mothers’ nursery of in, a 
Why have not w t 
this? Whittier has done most. have all 
done somewhat, but my heart is grieved when 
I think how much they have left undone. Why 
must the young Excelsior needs pack his 
“ banner the strange device” far up the 
Alps, as though we had no mountain heights 
at home? And why do our poets’ fancies carry 
us from the Spanish Student to the Valley of 
Dry Bones, far, far away, fo 
sand dearer themes that lie all round us here? 
Who will strike the patriot’s lyre, and give to 
our and to our schools the heaven- 
born guest, historic song ? 


For the National Ere. 
LAMENT OF MRS. MARTHA JANE BECKLEY. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 


The Sabbath! at that hallowed name, 
What mingled thoughts will start; 

To me it speaks of pain and fear, 
And grief to crush the heart ; 

Yet brightly gleams the cheering sun, 
When blackest clouds depart. 


Three little lambs adorn my flock, 
And gambo!l in their play ; 

Their harmless mirth recalls my home, 
And childhood’s happy day ; 

I seem amid familiar scenes, 
Though now so far away. 


But, ah! one rosy face is missed, 
One curly head of gold, 

Whose beauty feeds the greedy worm, 
Or withers in the mould, 

And leaves a void within my heart, 
As well as in my fold. 


Just twenty short andha ppy months 
This gem to me was lent; 

Tts light was joy, and hope, and love, 
But, ah! so quickly spent; 

Upon a Sabbath eve it came, 
And Sabbath morn it went. 


The Sabbath day! that Sabbath day! 
What mingled thoughts do start, 

Of fear and pain, of grief and wo, 
That press upon the heart; 

Yet brightly gleams the cheering sun, 
When blackest clouds depart. 


The loss, which I can ne‘er forget 
Until my dying day, 

Will often raise the happiest thoughts 
That cheer the piigrim’s way, 

And throng around his lonely path 
In all their bright array— 


Of him who on the Sabbath rose, 
A conquering king to be, 

Who in his time will surely come 
To set the prisoners free, 

And who of little children said, 
* Let them come unto me.” 


THE FREE NEGRO QUESTION. 


Justice Catron on the Question of Enslaving 
Free Negroes. 


A bill is pending before the Tennessee Legis- 
lature, aimed against free negroes, designing 
to either drive them from the State, or enslave 
them. Justice Catron, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, has written to the Nashville 
Union and American the following letter, pro- 
testing against the passage of this infamous bill: 
To the Editor of the Union and American: 

Dear Sir: I have for several weeks past 
been anxiously waiting to hear what the views 
of your leading journal were on the bill pend- 
ing before our Legislature, proposing to enslave, 
or drive from the State, the free colored popula. 
tion NOW amongst us. It provides that these 
persons shall be seized and sold, if found here 
after the first day of May next, if they are 
adults—and that the children shall be bound 
out, &c.; the adults are allowed to emigrate to 
Africa, in which case some slight aid is to be 
furnished by the State, to assist in their trans- 
portation; or, secondly, they may seek a mas- 
ter and go into slavery. 

Now, who are these people? There is not 
one in one hundred of them, to say the least, 
that ever has been a slave. Usually, their 
mothers, grandmothers, or great-grandmothers, 
were slaves, who were emancipated by masters 
for meritorions services, or from benevolent 
motives, by the courts of justice, and accord- 
ing to law. They all havea vested right to 
Sreedom by the judgments and decrees of courts. 
Under our Constitution of 1796, the free color- 
ed men voted at the polls. That the old Con- 
stitution extended to them, and protected their 
rights to a certain extent, is free from doubt. 
But I pass by this question. 
My objection to the bill is, that it proposes to 
commit an outrage, to perpet.ate an oppression 
and cruelty. This is the plain truth, and it is 
idle to mince words to soften the fact. Let us 
look the proposition boldly in the face. This 
depressed and helples portion of our popula- 
tion is designed to be driven out, or to be en- 
slaved for life, and their property forfeited, as 
no slave can hpld property. The mothers are 
to be sold, or driven away from their children, 
many of them infants. The children are to be 
bound out until they are twenty-one years of 
age, and then to leave the State or be sold; 
whieh means, that they are to be made slaves 
for life, in fact. Now, of these women and 
children, there is hardly one in ten that is of 
unmixed negro blood. Some are half white ; 
many have half-white mothers, and white fathers, 
making acastof 87}-100ths of white blood; 
many have a third cross, in whom the negro 
blood is almost extinct; such is the unfortu- 
nate truth. This deseription of people who were 
born free, and lived as free persons, are to be 
introduced as slaves into our families, or into 
our negro quarters, there to be under an over- 
seer, or they are to be sold to the negro-trader 
aud sent South, there to be whi by over- 
seers—and to preach rebellion in the negro 
quarters—as they will preach rebellion every- 
where that they may be driven to by this unjust 
law, whether it be amongst us here in Tennes- 
see, or south of us on the cotton and sugar 
plantations, or in the Abolition meetings in the 
tree States. Nor will the women be the least 
effective in preaching a crusade, when begging 
money in the North to relieve their childrens 
left behind in this State, in bondage. 

We are told that this “ free-negro bill” is 
a politic, popular measure. Where is it popu- 
lar? In what nook or corner of the State are 
the principles of humanity so deplorably de- 
Jieent, that a majority of the whole inhabitants 
would commit an out not committed in a 
Christian country of which history gives any 
account? In what country is it, this side of 
Africa, that the majority have enslaved the 
minority, sold the weak to the strong, and ap. 
plied the proceeds of the sale to educate the 
children of the stronger side, as this bill pro- 
poses? Itis an open assertion that “ might 
makes right.” It is reopening the African 
slave trade, in fact. In that trade the strong 
capture the weak, and sell them; and so_it will 
be here, if this policy is carried out. 
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ORRESPONDING EDITOR. 


would not be so bad; 
exercived a con 


in the North, a 


slave States ? 
Most respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. Carron. 


INKLINGS FROM THE FRONTIER; 
' oR, 
THE TENTED FIELD. 


Camp ow Browa Vista Prat. 
To the Editor of the National Era : 


creek. 


A pioneer party were sent out to prepare 
road. 


down the steep red banks of the Washita, an 


Over two of those streams the pioneers ha 


for several hours, we turned to the right, an 
slope. 


sight. 


and charming country villas. 


dise, far surpassing Italy, or any other spot o 
earth, in all that is quiet and beautiful. 
he will find every natural advantage; lovel 


from art. 


streams go purling along, thousands of gay bird 


ful, invigorating atmosphere supplies the lung 


of Southern Italy. 


press upon it? 
After travelling a few miles on the highlands 
we came in sight of an extensive Indian en 
campment, lying far off ‘to our left in a beauti 
fal valley plain. 


the camp, where we pitched our tents. 
Buena Vista Plain is truly a beautiful view 


and a half miles. 


slope until they reach the Wichita mountains 


line for miles. 
terrace that rises above the plain. 


Camanches 


and 


prising the Caddos, 
hawnees, Tonkawas, Wacos, 


clans, thoroughly Indianized negrees and mu- 
lattoes. 


sible. 


Government for their food and clothing. At 
having but recently removed from their old re- 
serve in Texas. B 
country may be apportioned off for them, and 
each tribe established on the respective share 
allotted to it. I have not learned exactly 
how large these reservations or districts are to 
be, but I believe from ten to twenty miles 
square, according to the size of the tribe. 


these Indians, especially the women, seem 
highly elated with the idea that they are to be- 
come a stock-raising and agricultural people. 
And it is to be hoped that they will not be 
disappointed — that Government will supply 
them with efficient agents, missionaries, and 
instructors, good schools, manual labor farms, 
mechanical peoge and all other requisites 
for taming their wild natures, culturing their 
untutored minds, and bringing them into the 
folds of religion and civilization. 

The population of this encampment is quite 
numerous, comprising near three thousand Jn- 
dians, probably over two thousand ponies, about 
fifteen hundred head of horned cattle, (beeves 
belonging to Government,) two or three thou- 
sand dogs and cats, and oumerous wigwamhold 
pigs and sheep. The yelling, singing, and 
ng, crying, 
the neighing, 
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proud, successful community, 


sentiments of the South. I put it to any fair- 
minded man to say whether this law, if it is 

, Will not go far to crush oud our friends 
yet more strongly mark the 
black sectional line between the free and the 


LIFE ON THE PLAINS AND ADVENTURES IN 


But before speaking of these Indians, or de- 
scribing the picturesque landscape scenery of 
this beautiful plain and its charming environs, 
I must say something of the fine country over 
which we travelled, coming here from Cyote 


Their first work was to cut a passage 


up again on the other side, where we had the 
river to ford. When over the river, ovr course 
lay down the south side, over a rich bottom of 
alluvial soil, and across several fine wood-belted 
creeks running down from the mountains. 


to build bridges before the column could pro- 
ceed. After travelling down the river-bottom 


ascended to the high table-lands by a gradual 
From the point of view now obtained, 
we had a grand and imposing landscape in 


As I rode along, I took great pleasure in no- 
ticing how Nature seems to have exerted her- 
self in forming lovely sites for rural retreats 
Man has here 
only to avail himself of the bints and kind offers 
of Nature, to make this valley a blooming para- 


Here 


vales, dells, lawns, parks, gently-sloping hills, 
terraced hillsides, smiling little prairies, and 
charming sylvan haunts, all of Nature’s own 
fashioning, and wanting but little decoration 
And to make human happiness 
complete, numerous springs of pure cold water 
gush out at convenient distances, fine trout 


flit hither and thither, and gladden the day with 
their merry songs, thousands of sweet-scented 
flowers fill the air with fragrance ; a pure, health- 


with fresh oxygen ; abright, blue, unclouded sky, 
and a mild, salubrious climate, not unlike that 


How long must this fine country, with all its 
loveliness, lie undisturbed in its native solitude, 
before civilization is permitted to make its im- 


Heading off several deep ra- 
vines, we turned to the left, and went down near 


Its length from north to south is about six 
miles, while its greatest width is about three 
The surface of the plain is 
perfectly level, varied only by three brooklets 
of clear, fresh water, which start from springs 
in the hillside, and meander their course across 
to the river. On one side it is environed by a 
majestic, crescent-shaped forest, belting the 
Washita, while a crescent of terraced hills rises 
from the other side, and continue their upward 


The Indian lodges and wigwams are pitched 
along the margin of the forest, extending in a 
Our camp is located on the first 
All the sur- 
roundings are picturesque in the highest degree. 
This Indian encampment is composed of the 
remnants and fragments of several tribes, com- 
Delawares, 
Wichitas— 
and among them, wandering representatives 
of ancient tribes, now extinct as organized 


They have but just taken the first step to- 
wards civilization, yet they evince a willingness 
and an eagerness to progress as rapidly as pos- 
They have placed themselves under the 
care and direction of an Indian agent, and 
are at present dependent almost solely upon 


this time, they are all in one encampment, 


ut by winter this section of 


The young and more enthusiastic portion of 
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RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


a 


and chase away the shadows of ni 
Camanche’s serenade I admired mech. Thero 
is a wild grace and weird music connected with 
it, that charms one with the performance. Tle 
folk have a social game somewhat re~ 
}sembling the Irish game called “shuffle the 
brough.” Fifteen, twenty, or more, of both sexes, 
poe o_o whe & ring; each one has a 
Switch. One person takes his or her 
station inside the ring. A ring of dried grass 
runs around just in front of the sitters, through 
which a pond-lily is kept passing. If the 


person eanding thin the ring guesses the 
whereabouts of the pod, and strikes it with the 
stick, he or she is reli 


by the person oppo- 
site to whom the pad is found. If, however, 
they guess wrong, and strike without hitting, 
they get a sharp lick from all the keen little 
switehes. One night, while watching the pro 
ress of the game, I was invited to participate ; 
but at first declining, I was laid hold of by « 
bright-eyed, dusky maiden, and made to take 
my seat by her side. But by her dexterity in 
keeping the pod passing, I did not have to un- 
— torture of the switches. 
ygamy is here practiced to a considerable 
extent. Nearly every adult male Imdian why 
can afford it has more than one wife, I visited 
the wigwam of a large, corpulent fellow, who 
indulged himself in seven of these luxuries. Ho 
proffered to sell me the youngest and prettiest 
of his wives for my horse. She was a Lapan, 
as he informed me, and had been taken prisoner, 
when quite a girl, by the Southern Camanchos, 
of whom he had bought her. I find this thing 
of buying and selling women to be quite com- 
mon, 
Although the sale of liquor is strictly pro 
hibited by Government, it is kept and sold 
among these poor Indians. During my stay 
among them, I saw several of them beastly 
drunk, and several offered to treat me from 
long, black bottles. I have a very poor opinion 
of most of the Indian traders I have yet seen. 
They look to me like a mercenary set of cut- 
throats, who care for nothing but making 
money, and would not scrople at any means 
to aceomplish the one grand object of their 
lives. Undoubtedly there may be some honest, 
upright traders, who would not contaminate the 
Indian with the vices of civilization. But Gov- 
ernment should be very careful as to who are 
licensed to traffic with those untutored people. 
I saw Major Blain, the Indian Agent, several 
times, but did not become acquainted with 
him, and therefore I shall not express my 
opinion, pro or con, as to his fitness for the re- 
sponsible post Government has seen fit to as 
sign him. He is a very plain, ordinary-look- 
ing man, with @ countenance not very remark- 
able for either intelligence or honesty. At first 
sight, I mistook him for an ox-driver. But 
then, you know, appearances are often de 
ceiving. 
Of one thing, however, I am thoroughly con 
vinced; and that is, that Government has now 
a fair opportunity of trying its hand on a new 
and improved method of civilization, and it 
ought to avail itself of every means in its power. 
Let the Caddos, Camanches, Delawares, Shaw 
nees, Wacos, and Wichitas, who have surren- 
dered themselves into the hands of their pale 
faced brothers, receive from their hands the 
care and attention their wants require. 
Their physical wants are already pretty well 
supplied. Government has furnished them with 
s| blankets, and is furnishing them with food. 
They draw flour, sugar, coffee, beans, rice, salt 
pork, fresh beef, &c., the same as the army; 
excepting the army draw full rations, while 
they only draw three-fourths. They are sup- 
8 | posed to make up the other fourth by hunting 
and fishing. 
Now, let their spiritual, moral, social, and 
civil wants be attended to. Yours, truly, 
Guy Oakvear. 
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For the Nationa! Era 
WHAT DO THEY WANT? 


.| Or, rather, what can they, as reasonable 
- | men, expect of persons opposed in principle to 
slaveholding ? Can they expect that such per- 
sons, believing as they do that slaveholding is 
@ wrong, will compromit principle, and, out of 
pure regard for the slaveholders, and to make 
them feel less insecure in their possessions, 
abolish the liberty of speech and of the press 
in the Northern States? Is this what they ex 
pect? Is this what they desire ? 
There are millions of people in the United 
States, and not a few in the slaveholding States 
themselves, who conscientiously consider the 
“ Institution ” a monstrous wrong—as clearly a 
wrong as extortion, fraud, cheating, stealing, 
robbing, are wrongs—for it has a common 
origin with them—inordinate selfishness, which 
is condemned alike by the teachings of Christ 
and by right reason. Necessity cannot be 
pleaded in palliation, for the power that is re- 
quisite to reduce or to bold the labor of another 
man to my exclusive use, proves a physical 
ability to be existing in me to earn my sub- 
sistence by my own labor. 
Honestly believing this, is it reasonable in 
the wrong-doer—so considered by me—to ox 
pect that I will, as an honest man, forbear to 
condemn the wrong whenever I may have oc- 
casion to refer to it? To whose ears do I speak 
of it, and to whose eyes dol write? Not for 
those of the slaves, for they are too distant to 
hear, and are so compassed about with domes- 
tic and police regulations, that my words cannot 
reach their ears, nor my writings their eyes ; 
nor could they indeed read it, if it were laid 
before them, ignorance of letters being forced 
upon them by law. 
Why, then, should I forbear to speak and 
write in eondemnation of slaveholding as a 
moral wrong? My talking and writing are not 
expected or intended to reach the slaves. Per‘ 
chance they may reach their masters; and 
shall I therefore be silent, lest an arrow from 
my bow should pierce the conscience of the 
wrong-doer, and discharge a we rye ab- 
—_ = mass of corrupt and degrading prin. 
ciples 
Tt seems to me that no really rational man 
can expect us thus to muzzle our own speech 
and our own presses. Ifa thing so unreasonable 
is expected, it were well enough to let them 
know at once that their expectation is as vain 
as itis unreasonable. Let them then make up 
their minds, without more ado, to endure as 
well as they can pain which is without rem- 
edy ; for, so long as Slavery endures, and there 
ma thn ps rae ad cial ov, rd 
it as a moral wrong i evil, so 
will it continue to be An mw and 4 
wated. And slavebdlding, si 
not all, in regard to the people 
South, that must continue to elicit expressions 
of abhorrence and condemnuatios. Among the 
odious aences of the “ institution,” that 
of divesting free people of their liberty by law— 
reducing them and their children to 
forever, if they dare to remain in their native 
!and—not as a penalty for crime of which t 
fined enentes vsater Nyman th han 
liberty, is so extreme a degree of berbarity and 
jon, that it is not ible for any one 
astice and humani- 
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is no part of the country that needs the stabili- 
ty of the Union in an 
South. They destroy the 
be in the hope that, like the Philistines who 
were crashed with Samson when he removed 
the foundations of the temple 
North must be involved in the general ruin 
whieh the dissolution of the Union must pro- 
duce; for they know fuli well that such an 
swift destruction upon the 
“ institution,” and that without remedy. 

On the dissolution of the Union—could it be 
effected—what would become of the fugitive 
slave law and those “ compromises of the Con. 
stitution” which they claim as guaranties of 
the éxistence and perpetuity of Slavery ? What 
would be the condition of Slavery.in those 
States along the dividing line—Delaware, Mary- 
land, Virginia, Kentucky, and Missouri? How 
long, think you, woul 


event must brin 


they continue slave 
Is there anywhere a statesman with 
vision so clouded that he cannot 
see that self-interest, on the slightest prospect 
of probable dissolution, would force the slave- 
holders in those States ap ay “ad to the seed? , 
south of them every slave they possess 

Then, free laborers must supply the places of 
the slaves; and in a single generation 
pathy among them for Slavery would 


Reflecting dissolutionists, however, are not a 
little puzzled to devise the 
effecting their object. A li 
sents insuperable difficulties. Some have sug- 
gested the retiring of the Southern members of 
Congress in a body ; but this is given up, as a 
majority would remain, and the wheels of the 
great machine would still move on as well with- 
out the absent members as with them, and 
perhaps a little better. 
mations and declarations of independence by 
State Legislatures or Conventions. But they 
know very well, or ought to know, that no 
Snate declarations or proclamations can stop 

rations of the General Government. 
nion of these States is not to be dis- 
solved by words. It can only be done by a 
successful armed resistance of the execution of 
the laws of the United States. 

If the execution of the laws of the United 
States shall ever be resisted by an armed force, 
then will soon succeed the collision which will 
seutle the difficulty forever. The last vain hope 
of the dissolutionists is, that the people of the 
North and West cannot be induced to march 
in hostile array against their brethren in a state 
of rebellion. The “ whisky-boys” of Pennsyl- 
vania thought so, too, when they arrayed them- 
selves against the execution of the laws of the 
United States. They treated the President’s 
proclamations with disdain, and defied the 
wer of the Federal Government. But searce- 
had the call for volunteers gone forth, when 
fifty thousand resolute men responded, in tones 
reached beyond the mountains, and 
brought the arms of the rebels to the ground 
without a blow. And, in these our days, let 
but a proclamation go forth from the Presi- 
dent’s mansion that the Union is in danger, 
aud calling for its friends to rise in its defence, 
and, like Minerva from the brain of Jupiter, a 
million of hearts of steel will stand before him 
in arms, and will preserve its integrity, or per- 
ish in the effort. All that is requisite for the 
maintenance of the integrity of the Union is a 
President of nerve sufficient todo his duty. Let 
the people, next year, look to that. 


Others advise procla- 
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PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fellow citizens of the Senate 
and House of Representatives : 

Our deep and heart-felt gratitude is due to 
that Almighty Power which has bestowed upon 
us such varied and numerous blessings through- 
The general health of the 
country has been excellent ; our harvests have 
been unusually plentiful, and prosperity smiles 
Indeed, notwithstanding 
our demerits, we have much reason to believe, 
from the past events in our history, that we 
have enjoyed the special protection of Divine 
Providence ever since our origin as a nation. 
We have been exposed to many threatening 
and alarming difficalties in our progress; but 
on each successive occasion the impending 
cloud has been dissipated at the moment it ap- 
peared ready to burst upon our head, and the 
danger to our institutions has passed away. 
May we ever be under the divine guidance and 
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out the past year. 
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throughout the land. 


Whilst it is the duty of the President “ from 
time to time to give to Congress information of 
the state of the Union,” 1 shall not refer in 
detail to the recent sad and bloody occurrences 
.t Harper’s Ferry. Still, it is proper to observe 
that these events, however bad and cruel in 
themselves, derive their chief importance from 
the apprehension that they are but symptoms 
of an imcurable disease in the public mind, 
which may break out in still more dangerous 
outrages, and terminate at last in an open war 
by the North, to abolish Slavery in the South. 
Whilst, for myself, I entertain no such appre- 
hension, they ought to afford a solemn warning 
to us all to beware of the approach of danger. 
Our Union is a stake of such inestimable value 
as to demand our constant and watchful vigil- 
ance for its preservation. 
implore my countrymen, North and South, to 
cultivate the ancient feelings of mutual forbear- 
ance and good-will towards each other, ‘and 
strive to allay the demon spirit of sectional 
hatred and strife now alive in the land. 
advice proceeds from the heart of an old public 
functionary, whose service commenced in the 
last generation, among the wise and conserva- 
tive statesmen of that day, now nearly all passed 
away, and whose first and dearest earthly wish 
is to leave his country tranquil, prosperous, 
united, and powerful. 

We ought to reflect that in this age, and 
especially in this country, there is an incessant 
flux and reflux of public opinion. 
which in their day assumed a most threatening 
aspect, have now nearly gone from the memory 
They are “volcanoes burnt out, and 
on the lava and ashes and squalid scoriz of old 
eruptions grow the peaceful olive, the cheering 
vine, and the sustaining corn.’ 
opinion, will prove to be the fate of the present 
sectional excitement, should those who wisely 
seek to apply the remedy, continue always to 
confine their efforts within the pale of the Con- 
If this course be pursued, the ex 
isting agitation on the subject of domestic Sla- 
very, like everything human, will have its day, 
lace to other and less threatening 
Public opinion in this country 
is all-powerful, and when it reaches a dangerous 
excess upon any question, the good sense of 
the people will. furnish the corrective 
it back within safe limits. 
auspicious result, at the present crisis, we ought 
to remember that every rational creature must 
sumed to intend the natural consequences 
Those who announce 
abstract doctrines subversive of the Constitu- 
tion and the Union, must not be surprised 
should their heated partisans advance one step 
violence to carry these 


In this view, let me 


is own teachings. 


further, and attempt 
doctrines into practi 
the subject, it ought never to be forgotten that, 
however great may have been the political ad- 
vantages resulting from the Union to ever 
portion of our common coun 
prove to be as nothing, should the time ever 
arrive when they cannot be enjoyed without 
serious danger to the personal safety of the 
ple of fifteen members of the Co’ 
the peace of the domestic fireside throu 
out these States should ever be invaded—if the 
mothers of families within this extensive} 
should not be able to retire to rest at night 
without suffering dreadful apprehensions of 
what may be their own fate and that of their 
children before the morning—it would be vain | under it & mere usurpation. ‘ 
to recount to such a people the political bene- 
fits which result to them 
preservation is the first instinct of nature; and 


ion 


Self: 


the time suspended over the 
heads of the people, must at last become in- 
But I indulge in no such gloomy 
forebodings. On the contrary, I firmly believe 
that the events at Harper's Ferry, by causing 
the people to pause and reflect upon th 
sible peril to their cherished institations, w 
the means, under Providence, of allaying the 
existing excitement and preventing future out- 
breaks of a similar character. They will resolve 
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pon the final 
of the United 


ries, which had presented an 
formidable at the commencement of m 
istration. The right has been 
every citizen to take 
jncluding slaves, 
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belonging omeelt to all the States of the Con- 
federacy, ani i Neve it protected there under 
the Federal Constitution. Neither Congress, | 
nor a Territorial Legislature, nor any human 
power, has any authority to annul or impai 
this vested right, The supreme judicial tribu- 
ual of the country, which is a co-ordinate branch 
of the Government, has sanctioned and affirmed 
these principles of constitutional law, so mani- 
festly just in themselves, and so well calculated 
to promote peace and harmony among the 
States. It is a striking proof of the sense of 
justice which is inherent in our people, that the 
property in slaves has never been disturbed, to 
my knowledge, in any of the Territories. Even 
throughout the late troubles in Kansas, there 
has not been any attempt, as I am credibly in- 
formed, to interfere, in a single instance, with 
the right of the master. Had any such attempt 
been made, the judiciary wou!d doubtless have 
afforded an adequate remedy. Should they fail 
to do this hereafter, it will then be time enough 
to strengthen their hands by further legislation. 
Had it been decided that either Congress or the 
Territorial Legislature possess the power to an- 
nul or impair the right to property in slaves, 
the evil would be intolerable. In the latter 
event, there would be a straggle for a majority 
of the members of the Legislature at each suc- 
cessive election, and the sacred rights of proper- 
ty held under the Federal Constitution would 
depend for the time being on the result. The 
agitation would thus be rendered incessant 
whilst the Territorial condition remained, and 
its baneful influence would keep alive a danger- 
ous excitement among the people of the several 
States. 
Thus has the status of a Territory, during the 
intermediate period from its first settlement un- 
til it shall become a State, been irrevocably 
fixed by the final decision of the Supreme 
Court. Fortunate has this been for the pros- 
perity of the Territories, as well as the tran- 
uillity of the States. Now, emigrants from 
the North and the South, the East and the 
West, will meet in the Territories on a common 
platform, having brought with them that species 
of property best adapted, in their own opinion, 
to promote their welfare. From natural causes 
the Slavery question will in each case soon vir- 
tually settle itself; and before the Territory is 
repared for admission as a State into the 
stem this decision, one way or the other, will 
have been a foregone conclusion. Meanwhile, 
the settlement of the new Territory will proceed 
without serious interruption, and its progress 
and prosperity will not be endangered or re- 
tarded by violent political struggles. 
When in the progress of events the inhabit- 
ants of any Territory shall have reached the 
number required to form a State, they willthen 
proceed, in a regular manner, and in the exer- 
cise of the rights of popular sovereignty, to 
form a Constitution, preparatory to admission 
into the Union. After this has been done, to 
employ the language of the Kansas and Ne- 
braska act, they “shall be received into the 
Union with or without Slavery, as their Consti- 
tution may prescribe at the time of their ad- 
mission.” ‘This sound principle has happily 
been recognised, in some form or other, by an 
almost unanimous vote of both houses of the 
last Congress. 
All lawful means at my command have been 
employed, and shall continue to be employed, 
to execute the laws against the African slave 
trade. After a most careful and rigorous ex- 
amination of our coasts, and a thorough invest- 
igation of the subject, we have not been able 
to discover that any slaves have been imported 
into the United States, except the eargo by the 
Wanderer, numbering between three and four 
hundred. Those engaged in this unlawful en- 
terprise have been rigorously prosecuted, but 
not with as much success as their crimes have 
deserved. A number of them are still under 
prosecution. 
Qur history proves that the Fathers of the 
Republic, in advance of all other nations, con- 
demned the African slave trade. It was, not- 
withstanding, deemed expedient by the framers 
of the Constitution to deprive Congress of the 
power to prohibit “the migration er importa- 
tion of such persons as any of the States now 


existing shall think proper to admit” “ prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
eight.” 


It will be seen that this restriction on the 
power of Congress was confined to such States 
only as might think proper to admit the im- 
portation of slaves. It did not extend to other 
States or to the trade carried on abroad. Ac- 
cordingly, we find that, so early as the 22d of 
March, 1794, Congress passed an act imposing 
severe penalties and punishments upon citizens 
and residents of the United States who should 
engage in this trade between foreign nations. 
The provisions of this act were extended and 
enforced by the act of 10th May, 1800. 

Again: The States themeelves had a clear 
right to waive the constitutional privilege in- 
tended for their beuefit, and to prohibit, by 
their own laws, this trade at any time they 
thought proper previous to 1808. Several of 
them exercised this right before that period, 
and among them some containing the greatest 
number of slaves. This gave to Congress the 
immediate power to act in regard to all such 
States, because they themselves had removed 
the constitutional barrier. Congress according- 
y, passed an act on the 28th February, 1803, 
“to prevent the importation of certain persons 
inte certain States where, by the laws thereof, 
their admission is prohibited.” In this manner 
the importation of African slaves into the Uni- 
ted States was, to a great extent, prohibited 
some years in advance of 1808. 

As the year 1808 approached, Congress de- 
termined not to suffer this trade to exist even 
for a single day after they had the power to 
abolish it. On the 2d of March, 1807, they 
passed an act to take effect “ from and after the 
Ist day of January, 1808,” prohibiting the im- 
portation of African slaves inte the United 
States. This was followed by subsequent acts 
of a similar character, to which I need not 
specially refer. Such were the principles and 
such the practice of our ancestors more than 
fifty years ago in regard to the African slave 
trade. 
It did not occur to the revered patriots who 
had been delegates to the Convention, and af- 
terwards became members of Congress, that, in 
passing these laws, they had violated the Con- 
stitution which they had framed with so much 


prohibit Congress, in express terms, from exer- 
cising a specified power before an appointed 


this power after that day had arrived. 


i. previous to that period. 
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and physical condition has been greatly im- 
roved. 


Reopen the trade, and it would be difficult to 
determine whether the effect would be more 
deleterious on the interests of the master or on 
those of the native-born slave. | 
the master, the one most to be dreaded would 
be the introduction of wild, heather, and 
ignorant barbarians, among the sober, orderly, 
and quiet slaves, whose ancestors bave been on 
the soil for several generations. This might 
tend to barbarize, demoralize, and exasperate 
the whole mass, and produce most deplorable 




















The effect upon the existing slave would, if 
more deplorable. At present 
with kindness and humanity. He 
is well fed, well clothed, and not overworked. 
His condition is incomparably better than that 
of the coolies which modern nations of high 
civilization have employed as a substitute for 
African slaves. Both the philanthropy and the 
self-interest of the master have combined to 
roduce this humane result. But let this trade 
reopened, and what will be the effect? The 
same, to a considerable extent, as on a@ neigh- 
boring island—the only spot now on earth 
where the African slave trade is openly toler- 
ated; and this in defiance of solemn treaties 
with a Power abundantly able at any moment 
to enforce their execution. 
intent upon present gain, extorts from the slave 
as much labor as his physical powers are capa- 
ble of enduring—knowing that, when death 
comes to his relief, his place can be supplied 
at a price reduced to the lowest point by the 
competition of rival African slave traders. 
Should this ever be the case in our country— 
which I do not deem possible—the presont use- 
ful character of the domestic institution, where- 
in those too old and too young to work are pro- 
vided for with care and humanity, and those 
capable of labor are not overtasked, would un- 
dergo an unfortunate change. 
reciprocal dependence and attachment which 
now exists between master and slave would be 
converted into mutual distrust and hostility. 

But we are obliged as a Christian and moral 
nation to consider what would be the effect 
upon unhappy Africa itself if we should reopen 
This would give the trade an 
impulse and extension which it has never had 
even in its palmiest days. 
tims required to supply it would convert the 
whole slave coast into a perfect Pandemonium, 
for which this countty would be held responsi- 
ble in the eyes both of God and man. Its petty 
tribes would then be constantly engaged in 
predatory wars against each other for the pur- 
pose of seizing slaves to supply the American 
market. All hopes of African civilization would 


possible, be still 


There the master, 


the slave trade. 


The numerous vic- 


On the other hand, when a market for Afri- 
can slaves shall no longer be furnished in 
Cuba, and thus all the world be closed against 
this trade, we may then indulge a reasonable 
hope for the gradual improvement of Africa. 
The chief motive of war among the tribes will 
cease whenever there is no longer any demand 
The resources of that fertile but 
miserable country might then be developed by 
the hand of industry, and afford subjects for 
legitimate foreign and domestic commerce. 
In this manner, Christianity and civilization 
may gradually penetrate the existing gloom. 
The wisdom of the course pursued by this 
Government towards China has been vindica- 
Whilst we sustained a neu- 
tral position in the war waged by Great Britain 
and France against the Chinese Empire, our 
late Minister, in obedience to his instructions, 
judiciously co-operated with the Ministers of 
these Powers in all peaceful measures to secure 
by treaty the just concessions demanded by the 
interests of foreign commerce. 
that satisfactory treaties have been concluded 
with China by the respective Ministers of the 
United States, Great Britain, France, aud Rus- 
Our “treaty, or general convention of 
peace, amity, and commerce,” with that Em- 
pire, was concluded at Tientsin on the 18th 
June, 1858, and was ratified by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate, on the 21st December following: 

On the 15th December, 1858, Jobn E. Ward, 
a distinguished citizen of Georgia, was duly 
commissioned as Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary to China. 
the United States for the place of his destina- 
tion on the 5th of February, 1859, bearing with 
him the ratified copy of this treaty, and arrived 
at Shanghai on the 28th May. 
he proceeded to Peking on tho 16th June, but 
did not arrive in that city until the 27th July. 
According to the terms of the treaty, the ratifi- 
cations were to be exchanged on or before the 
This was rendered impossi- 
ble by reasons and events beyond his control, 
not necesMry to detail; but still it is due to 
the Chinese authorities at Shanghai to state 
that they always assured him no advantage 
should be taken of the delay; and this pledge 
has been faithfully redeemed. 

On the arrival of Mr. Ward at Peking, he 
requested an audience of the Emperor, to pre- 
his letter of credence. 
obtain, in consequence of his very proper refu- 
sal to submit to the humiliating ceremonies 
required by the etiquette of this strange people 
in approaching their sovereign. 
the interviews on this question were conducted 
in the most friendly spirit, and with all due re- 
gard to his personal feelings and the honor of 
When a presentation to his Ma- 
jesty was found to be impossible, the letter of 
credence from the President was received with 
peculiar honors by Kweiliang, “the Emperor's 
Prime Minister, and the second man in the 
Empire to the Emperor himself.” 
cations of the treaty were afterwards, on the 
16th of August, exchanged in proper form at 
Pei-tsang. As the exchange did not take place 
until after the day prescribed by the treaty, it 
is deemed proper, before its publication, again 
to submit it to the Senate. 
It is but simple justice to the Chinese au- 
thorities to observe, that, throughout the whole 
transaction, they appear to have acted in good 
faith and in a friendly spirit towards the United 
It is true, this has been done after 
their own peculiar fashion; but we ought to 
regard with a lenient eye the ancient customs 
of an empire dating back for thousands of years, 
so far as this may be consistent with our own 
The conduct of our Minister 
on the occasion has received my entire appro- 


ted by the. event. 


18th June, 1859. 


This he did not 


national honor. 
care and deliberation. They supposed that, to 


out the spirit of this treaty, 
and to give it full effect, it became necessary 
to conclude two supplemental conventions—the 
one for the adjustment and satisfaction of the 
claims of our citizens, and the other to fix the 
tariff on imports and exports, and to regulate 
the transit duties and trade of our merchants 
This duty was satisfactorily per- 
formed by our late minister. 
tions bear date at Shanghai, on the 8th of No- 
Having been considered in the 
light of binding agreements subsidiary to the | gregate, to 691 men. 
principal treaty, and to be carried into execu- 
tion without delay, they do not provide for any 
formal ratification or exchange of ratifications 
by the contracting parties. 
deemed necessary by the Chinese, who are al- 
ready proceeding in good faith to satisfy the 
claims of our citizens, and, it is hoped, to 
carry out the other provisions of the conventions. 
Still I thoughc it was proper to submit them to 
the Senate, by which they were ratified on the 
3d March, 1859. The ratified copies, however, 
did not reach Shanghai until a 
ture of our minister to Pekin, and these con- 
ventions could not, therefore, be exchanged at | incursions of the Indians. 
the same time with the principal treaty. No 
doubt is entertained that they will be ratified 
and exchanged by the Chinese Government, 
should this be thought advisable; but, under 
the circumstances presented, I shall consider 
them binding engagements from their date on 
both parties, and cause them to be published 
as such for the information and guidance of 
our merchants trading with the Chinese empire. 
It affords me much satisfaction to inform you | structions. 
that all our difficulties with the Republic of 
ay have been satisfactorily adjusted. | demanded serious attention. 
It happily did not become necessary to employ 
the force for this purpose which Congress had they been 
command, under their joint reso- 

On the contrary, 
the President of that Republic, in a friendiy 


day, necessarily involved the right to exercise 


If this were not the case, the framers of the 
Constitution had expended much labor in vain. 
Had they imagined that Congress would pos- 
sess no power to prohibit the trade either be- 
fore or after 1808, they would not have taken 
so much care to protect the States against the 
exercise of this power before that period. Nay, 
more—they would not have attached such vast 
importance to this provision as to have exclu- 
ded it from the possibility of future repeal or 
amendment, to which other portions of the 
effect. In this view of | Constitution were exposed. It would, then, 
have been wholly unnecessary to engraft on the 
fifth article of the Constitution, prescribing the 
mode of its —_ Sener the proviso, 

1 | “ that no amendment which may be made prior 
‘par a to the year one thousand eight leaden and 
eight shall in any manner affect” the provis- 
ion the Constitution securing to the States the 
right to admit the importation of African slaves 


This was not 


r the depar- 

According to the adverse construction, the 
clause itself, on which so much care and dis- 
cussion had been employed by the members of 
the Convention, was an absolute nullity from 
the beginning, and all that has since been done 


It was well and wise to confer this power on 
Congress, because, had it been left to the States, 
; : c its eflicient exercise would have been impossi- 
state of society in which the | ble. In that event, any one State could have 
effectually continued the trade not only for itself, 
but for all the other slave States, though never 
so muck against their will. And why? Be- 
cause African slaves, when once brought within 
the limits of any one State, in accordance with 
its laws, cannot practically be excluded from 
any other State where Slavery exists. And 
even if all the States had separately passed 
laws prohibiting the importation of slaves, these 
laws would have failed of effect, for want of a 


that the Constitution and the Union shall not lf to the s! 
be endangered by rash counsels, knowing that, = ae awe sy e slavers and to guard 


should “the silver cord be loosed or the golden 
bowl be broken * * atthe fountain,” human 
wer could never reunite the scattered and 
ostile fragments. 
I cordially congratulate 
settlement by the Supreme 


le demands of the Governmen 
States. Our commissioner arri 

tion, the capital of the Republic, on the 25th of 
January, 1859, and left it on the 17th of Feb- 
rvary, having in three weeks ably and success- 
fully accomplished 


f the United | the question to 
a force no State can employ at Assump- 


in time of peace without the consent of Con- 


gress. 

These acts of Congress, it is believed, have, 
with very rare and insignificant exceptions, ac- 
complished their purpose. For a period of 
3 : ted | more than half a century, there has been no 
States of the question of Slavery in the Territo- perceptible addition to number of our do- 
mestic slaves. During this period their ad- 
vancement in civilization has far surpassed that 
of any other portion of the African race. The 


light and the blessings of Christianity have | Waters of the La Plata, to await 








into the common Territories ' been extended to them, and both their moral 


whilst our commissioner rivers to 


-~* 





Assumption. The Navy Department is enti- 
tled to great credit for the promptness, effi- 
ciency, and economy, with which this expedi- 
tion was fitted out and conducted. It consist- 
ed of nineteen ae and ol, 
carrying 200 guns 2,500 men, all under 
the al of the veteran and gallant Shu- 
brick. The entire expenses of the expedition 
have been defrayed out of the ordinary appro- 
priations for the nayal service, except the sum 


the steamers constituting a part of it, under 
the authority of the naval appropriation act 
of the 3d March last. It is believed that these 
steamers are worth more than their cost, and 
they are all now usefully and actively employed 
in the naval service. 

The ap nce of so large a force, fitted 
out in such a prompt manner, in the far-distant 
waters of the La Plata, and the admirable 
conduct of the officers and men employed in 
it, have had a happy effect in favor of our coun- 
try throughout that remote portion of the 
world. s 
Our relations with the great empires of France 
and Russia, as well as with all other Govern- 
ments on the continent of Europe, unless we 
may except that of Spain, happily continue to 
be of the most friendly character. _ 

In my last annual message, I presented a 
statement of the unsatisfactory condition of our 
relations with Spain, and I regret to say that 
this has not materially improved. Without spe- 
cial reference to other claims, even the “ Cuban 
claims,” the payment of which has been ably 
urged by our ministers, and in which more than 
a hundred of our citizens are directly interest- 
ed, remain unsatisfied, notwithstanding both 
their justice and their amount ($128,625.54) had 
been recognised and ascertained by the Span- 
ish Government itself. 

I again recommend that an appropriation be 
made, “to be paid to the Spanish Government, 
for the purpose of distribution among the claim- 
ants in the Amistad case.” In common with 
two of my predecessors, I entertain no doubt 


the 27th October, 1795. The failure to dis- 
charge this obligation has been employed by 
the Cabinet of Madrid as a reason against the 
settlement of our claims. 

I need not repeat the arguments which I 
urged in my last annual message in favor of the 
acquisition of Cuba by fair purchase. My opin- 
ions on that measure remain unchanged. I 


Congress to this important subject. Withouta 
recognition of this policy on their part, it will 
be almost impossible to institute negotiations 
with any reasonable prospect of success. 

Until a recent period, there was good reason 
to believe that I should be able to announce to 
you on the present occasion that our difficulties 
with Great Britain, arising out of the Clayton 
and Bulwer treaty, had been finally adjusted in 
a manner alike honorable and satisfactory to 
both parties. From causes, however, which the 
British Government had not anticipated, they 
have not yet completed treaty arrangements 
with the Republics of Honduras and Nicara- 
gua, in pursuance of the understanding between 
the two Governments. It is, nevertheless, con- 
fidently expected that this good work will ere 
long be accomplished. 

Whilst indulging the hope that no other sub- 
ject remained which could disturb the good un- 
derstanding between the two countries, the 
question arising out of the adverse claims of the 
parties to the island of San Juan, under the 
Oregon treaty of the 15th of June, 1846, sud- 
denly assumed a threatening prominence. In 
order to prevent unfortunate collisions on that 
remote frontier, the late Secretary of State, on 
the 17th July, 1855, addressed a note to Mr. 
Crampton, then British Minister at Washinz- 
ton, communicating to him a copy of the in- 
structions which he (Mr. Marcy) had given, on 
the 14th July, to Gov. Stevens, of Washington 
Territory, having a special reference to an “ ap- 
prehended conflict between our citizens and the 
British subjects on the island of San Juan.” 
‘lo prevent this, the Governor was instructed 
“that the officers of the Territory should abstain 
from all acts on the disputed grounds which are 
calculated to provoke any conflicts, so far as it 
can be done without implying the concession to 
the authorities of Great Britain of an exclusive 
right over the premises. The title ought to be 
settled before either party should attempt to ex- 
clude the other by force, or exercise complete 
and sovereign rights within the fairly-disputed 
limits.” 

In acknowledging the receipt on the next 
day of Mr. Marcy's note, the British minister 
expressed his entire concurrence “in the pro- 
priety of the course recommended to the (ov- 
ernor of Washington Territory by your [Mr. 
Marcy’s] instructions to that officer,” and sta- 
ting that he had “lost no time in transmitting 
a copy of that document to the Governor Gen- 
eral of British North America,” and had “ ear- 
nestly recommended to his Excellency to take 
such measures as to him may appear best cal- 
culated to secure, on the part of the British 
local authorities and the inhabitants of the 
neighborhood of the line in question, the exer- 
cise of the same spirit of forbearance which is 
inculeated by you [Mr. Marcy] on the authori- 
ties and citizens of the United States.” 


this arrangement, untjl the 9th July last, when 
Gen. Harney paid a visit to the island. He 
found upon it twenty-five American residents, 
with their families, and also an establishment 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company for the purpose 
of raising sheep. A short time before his arri- 
val, one of these residents had shot an animal 
belonging to the Company, whilst trespassing 


to pay twice its value; but that was refused. 
Soon after, “the chief factor of the Company 


Douglas, came to the island in the British 


ted. The American seized his rifle and told 


ended.” 


and ordered Captain George E. Pickett, 9th 
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that, in any event, American citizens were to 
be placed on a footing at least as favorable as 
that of British subjects, it being understood 
that Captain Pickett’s company 
on the island. It is proper to observe that, 
the distance from the scene of 
in ignorance of what mi 
transpired on the spot before the ‘ 
arrival, it was necessary to leave much to his 
discretion, and I am happy to state the event 
has proven that this discretion could not have 
been intrusted to more competent hands. 
General Scott has recently returned from his 
mission, having suc 
objects, and there is no longer any good reason 
to apprehend a collision between the forces of 
the two countries during the pendency of the 
existing negotiations. 

I regret to inform you th has b 
no improvement in the affairs of Mexico since 
my last annual message, and I am again obliged 
to ask the earnest attention of Congress to the 
unhappy condition of that Republic. 

The constituent Con 
adjourned on the 17th of February, 1857, adopt- 
ed a Coustitution and provided for a 
This took place in the following 
July, [1857,] and General Comonfort was cho- 
sen President, almost without opposition. 
the same election a new Conuress was chosen, 
whose first session commenced on the 16th of 
By the Constitution of 
1857 the Presidential term was to begin on the 
lst of December, [1857,] and continue for four 
On that day General Comonfort ap- 
peared before the assembled Congress in the 
city of Mexico, took the oath to support the 
new Constitution, and was duly inaugurated as 
Within a month afterwards he had 
been driven from the capital, and a milita: 
bellion had assigned the supreme power of the 
Republic to General Zuloaga. The Constitu- 
tion provided that in the absence of the Presi- 
dent his office should devolve upon the Chief 
Justice of the Supreme Court, and, General 
g left the country, this fune- 
uarez, proceeded to form, at 
Guanajuato, a constitutional Government. Be- 
fore this was officially known, however, at the 
capital, the Government of Zuloaga had been 
recognised by the entire diplomatic corps, in- 
cluding the minister of the United States, as the 
de facto Government of Mexico. The constitu- 
tional President, nevertheless, maintained his 
position with firmness, and was soon established 
with his Cabinet at Vera Cruz. Meanwhile, the 
Government of Zuloaga was earnestly resisted 
in many parts of the Republic, and even in the 
eapital, a portion of the army having pro- 
nounced against it, its functions were declared 
terminated, and an assembly of citizens was in- 
vited for the choice of a new President. 
assembly elected General Miramon, but that 
officer repudiated the plan under which he was 
chosen, and Zuloaga was thus restored te his 
He assumed it, however, 
only to withdraw from it, and Miramon, having 
become, by his appointment, “President Sub- 
stitute,” continues, with that title, at the head 
of the insurgent party. 

In my last annnal message I communicated 
to Congress the circumstances under which the 
late minister of the United States suspended 
his official relations with the Central Govern- 
ment, and withdrew from the country. 
impossible to maintain friendly intercourse with 
a Government like that at the capital, under 
whose usurped authority wrongs were constant- 
ly committed, but never redressed. 
been an established Government, with its power 
extending, by the consent of the people, over 
the whole of Mexico, a resort to hostilities 
against it would have been quite justifiable, 
and indeed necessary. 
prey to civil war; and it was hoped that the 
success of the constitutional President might 
lead to a condition of things less injurious to 
This success became so 
probable that, in January last, I employed a 
reliable agent to visit Mexico, and report to me 
the actual condition and prospects of the con- 
In consequence of his report, 
and from information which reached me from 
other sources, favorable to the prospects of the 
constitutional cause, I felt justified in appoint- 
ing a new minister to Mexico, who might em- 
brace the earliest suitable opportunity of restor- 
ing our diplomatic relations with that Republic. 
For this purpose a distinguished citizen of 
Maryland was.sclected, who proceeded on his 
mission onthe 8th of March last, with discre- 
tionary authority to recognise the Government 
of President Juarez, if, on his arrival in Mexico, 
he should find it entitled to such recognition, 
according to the established practice of the 
On the 7th of April following, 
Mr. MeLane presented his credentials to Presi- 
dent Juarez, having no hesitation “in pro- 
nouncing the Government of Juaraz to be the 
only existing Government of the Republic.” 
He was cordially received by the authorities at 
Vera Cruz, and they have ever since manifested 
the most friendly disposition towards the Uni- 
Unhappily, however, the constitu- 
tional Government bas not been able to estab- 
lish its power over the whole Republic. 
supported by a large majority of the people and 
ithe States, but there are important parts of the 
country where it can enforce no obedience. 
General Miramon maintains himself at the cap- 
ital; and in some of the distant provinces there 
are military governors who pay little respect to 
the decrees of either Government. In the mean 
time, the excesses which always attend upon 
civil war, especially in Mexico, are constantly 
Outrages of the worst description 
are committed, both upon persons and proper- 
There is scarcely any form of injury which 
has not been suffered by our citizens in Mexico 
during the last few years. 
inally at peace with that Republic, but, “so far 
as the interests of our commerce or of our citi- 
zens who have visited the country as merchants, 
shipmasters, or in other capacities, are con- 
cerned, we might as well have been at war,” 
Life has been insecure, property unprotected, 
and trade impossible, except at a risk of loss 
which prudent men cannot be expected to in- 
Important contracts, involving large ex- 
penditures, entered into by the Central Govern- 
ment, have been set at 


of $289,000, applied to the purchase of seven of 


y accomplished its 
at there has been 


of Mexico, which 


September, [1857.] 


Comonfort havin 


that this is required by our treaty with Spain of | tionary, General J 


therefore again invite the serious attention of 


previous position. 


But the country was a 
the United States. 


tending parties. 


Thus matters remained, upon the faith of 


upon his premises, for which, however, he offered 
We have been uom- 


at Victoria, Mr. Dalles, son-in-law of Governor 


sloop of war, Satellite, and threatened to take 
this American (Mr. Cutler) by force to Victo- 
ria, to answer for the trespass he had commit- 


Mr. Dalles if any such attempt was made he 
would kill him on the spot. The affair then 


Under these circumstances, the American 
settlers presented a petition to the General, 
“through the United States inspector of cus- 
toms, Mr. Hubbs, to place a force upon the 
island to protect them from the Indians as well 
as the oppressive interference of the authorities 
of the Hudson's Bay Company at Victoria, with 
their rights as American citizens.” The Gen- 
eral immediately responded to this petition, 


efiance by the local 
Peaceful American residents, 
occupying their rightful possessions, have been 
suddenly expelled from the country, in defi- 
ance of treaties, and by the mere force of ar- 


Even the course of justice has not been safe 
from control, and a recent decree of Miramon 
permits the intervention of Government in all 
suits where either party is a foreigner. 
sels of the United States have been seized 
without law, and a consular officer, who pro- 
tested against such seizure, has been fined and 
imprisoned for disres 
Military contributions have been levied, in vio- 
lation of every principle of right, and the 
American who resisted the lawless demand has 
had his property forcibly taken away, and has 
been himself banished. From a conflict of au- 
thority in different parts of the country, tariff 
duties which have been paid in one place have 
been exacted over again in another place. 
Large numbers of our citizens have been ar- 
rested and imprisoned without any form of ex- 
amination or any opportunity for a hearing, 
and, even when released, have only obtained 
their liberty after much suffering and injury, 
of redress. The whole- 
bbe and his associates, 
without trial, in Sonora, as well as the seizure 
and murder of four sick Americans who had 
taken shelter in the house of an American, 
upon the soil of the United States, was commu- 
nicated to Congress at its last session. Mur- 
ders of a still more atrocious character have 
been committed in the very heart of Mexieo, 
ander the authority of Miramon’s Government, 
during the present year. Some of these were 
only worthy of a barbarous age, and, if they 
had not been clearly proven, would have seem- 
ed impossible in a country which claims to be 
civilized. Of this description was the brutal 
massacre in April last, by order of Gen. Mar- 
quez, of three American physicians, who were 
seized in the hospital at Tacubaya 
tending upon the sick and the dying of both 
parties, and, without trial, as without crime, 
were hurried away to speedy execution. Little 
less shocking was the recent fate of Ormond 
Chase, who was shot in Tepic on the 7th of 
August, by order of the same Mexican general, 
not only without a trial, but without aay con- 
jecture by his friends of the cause of his arrest. 
He is represented as a young man of good char- 
acter and intelligence, who had made numerous 
friends in Tepic by the courage and humanity 
which he had displayed on several tryi 
sions, and his deaih was as 
was shocking to the whole community. Other 
outrages might be enumerated, but these are 
suflicient to illustrate the wretched state of the 
country, and the un 
persons and property of our citizens in Mexico. 

In all these cases, our ministers have been 
constant and faithful in their demands for re- 


infantry, “to establish his company on Belle- 
yue, or San Juan Island, on some suitable po- 
sition near the harbor at the southeastern ex- 
tremity.” This order was promptly obeyed, 
and a military post was established at the place 
These conven- | designated. The force was afterwards increased, 
so that by the last return the whole number of 
troops then on the island amounted, in the ag- 


ct to the authorities. 


hilst I do not deem it proper on the pres- 
ent occasion to go further into the subject, and 
discuss the weight which ought to be attached 
to the statements of the British colonial 
authorities, contesting the accuracy of the in- 
formation on which the gallant General acted, 
it was dne to him that I should thus present 
his own reasons for issuing the order to Cap- 
tain Pickett. From these, it is quite clear, his 
object was to prevent the British authorities on 
Vancouver's island from exercising jurisdiction 
over American residents on the island of San 
Juan, as well as to protect them against the 


and without any h 
sale massacre of 


Much excitement prevailed for some time 
throughout that region, and serious danger of 
collision between the parties was apprehended. 
The British had a large naval force in the vi- 
cinity; and it is but an act of simple justice to 
the admiral on that station to state that he 
wisely and discreetly forbore to commit any 
hostile act, but determined to refer the whole 
affair to his Government, and await their in- 


This aspect of the matter, in my opinion, 
It would have 
been a great calamity for both nations, had 
precipitated into acts of hostility, 
not on the question of title to the island, but 
aaety i what should be its condition 
e. c urip, intervening period whilst the two 
rit, acceded promptly to the just and reason- abentais might a pooner in settling 

which ef them it belongs. For 
this reason, Lieutenant General Scott was dis- 
patched on the 17th September last to Wash- 
ington Territory, to take immediate command 
of the United States forces on the Pacific coast, 


all the objects of his mis- : 
The treaties which he has concluded should he deem this 


will be immediately submitted to the Senate. 

In the view that the migrates of other 
peaceful means might ecessary 
to obtain “ just satisfaction” from Paraguay, 


m t . The main ob- 
ject of his mission was to carry out the spirit 
of the precautionary arrangement between the 
late Secretary of State and the British minister, 
and thus to preserve the peace and prevent 
collision between the British and American 
g naval force was concentrated in the | authorities pending the negotiations between 

ngencies, | the two Governments. Entertaining no doubt 
of the validity of our title, I need scarcely add 


condition of the 


























judgments would meet the ney, has been 
uniform and emphatic. “Nothing but a 
manifestation of the power of the Gouernment 
nited ey (wrote our late oy wed 

1 and of its purpose to punish these 
a avail. I assure you that the uni- 
werent belief here is, that there is nothing to be 
from the Government of the 

nited 


can commit these outrages upon American 
citizens with absolute impunity. 

“T hope the President” (wrote our present 
Minister in August last) “will feel authorized 
to ask from Congress the power to enter Mexico 
with the military forces of the United States, at 
the call of the constitutional authorities, in or 
der to t the citizens and the treaty rights 
of the United States. Unless such a power is 
conferred upon him, neither the one nor the 
other will be respected in the existing state of 
anarchy and disorder, and the outrages alread 
perpetrated will never be chastised; and, as 
assured you in my No. 23, all these evils must 
increase, until every vestige of order and gov- 
erumefit disappears from the country.” I have 
been reluctantly led to the same opinion, and 
in justice to "y countrymen who have suffered 
wrongs from Mexico, and who may still suffer 
them, I feel bound to announce this conclusion 
to Con 

The case presented, however, is not merely a 
case of individual claims, although our just 
claims against Mexico have reached a very 
large amount. Nor is it merely the case of pro- 
tection to the lives and property of the few 
Americans who may still remain in Mexico, al- 
though the life and property of every American 
citizen ought to be sacredly protected in ever 
quarter of the werld. But it is a question whic 
relates to the future as well as to the present 
and the past, and which involves, indirectly at 
least, the whole subject of our duty to Mexico 
as a neighboring State. The exercise of the 
power of the United States in that ge 5 to 
redress the wrongs and protect the rights of our 
own citizens is none the less to be desired, be- 
cause efficient and necessary aid may thus be 
rendered at the same time to restore peace and 
order to Mexico itself. In the accomplishment 
of this result, the people of the United States 
must necessarily feel a deep and earnest inter- 
est. Mexico ought to be a rich, and prosper- 
ous, and powerful Republic. She possesses an 
extensive territory, a fertile soil, and an incal- 
culable store of mineral wealth. She occupies 
an important position between the Guif and the 
ocean for transit routes and for commerce. Is 
it possible that such a country as this can be 
given up to anarchy and ruin, without an effort 
from any quarter for its rescue and its safety ? 
Will the commercial nations of the world, which 
have so many interests connected with it, re- 
main wholly indifferent to such a result? Can 
the United States, especially, which ought to 
share most largely in its commercial inter- 
course, allow their immediate neighbor thus to 
destroy itself and injure them? Yet, eg 
support from some quarter, it is impossible fo 
perceive how Mexico can resume her position 
among nations, and enter upon a career which 
promises any good results. The aid which she 
requires, and which the interests of all commer- 
cial countries require that she should have, it 
belongs to this Government to render, not only 
by virtue of our neighborhood to Mexico, along 
whose territory we have a continous frontier of 
nearly a thousand miles, but by virtue, also, of 
our established policy, which is inconsistent 
with the intervention of any European Power 
in the domestic concerns of that Republic. 

The wrongs which we have suffered from 
Mexico are before the world, and must deeply 
impress every American citizen. A Govern- 
ment which is either unable or unwilling to re- 
dress such wrongs is derelict to its highest du- 
ties. The difficulty consists in selecting and 
enforcing the remedy. We may in vain apply 
to the Constitutional Government at Vera Cruz, 
although it is well disposed to do us justice, for 
adequate redress. Whilst its authority is ac- 
knowledged in all the important. ports and 
throughout the sea coasts of the Republic, its 
power does not extand to the city of Mexico 
and the States in its vicinity, where nearly all 
the recent outrages have been committed on 
American citizens. We must penetrate into 
the interior before we can reach the offenders, 
and this can only be done by passing through 
the territory in the occupation of the Constitu- 
tional Government. The most acceptable and 
least difficult mode of accomplishing the object 
will be to act in concert with that Government. 
Their consent and their aid might, I believe, be 
obtained ; but if not, our obligation to protect 
our own citizens in their just rights, secured by 
treaty, would not be the hee imperative. For 
these reasons, I recommend to Congress to pass 
a law authorizing the President, under such 
conditions as they may deem expedient, to em- 
ploy a sufficient military force to enter Mexico 
for the purpose of obtaining indemnity for the 
past and security for the future. 1 purposely 
refrain from any suggestion as to whether this 
force shall consist of regular troops or volun- 
teers, or both. This question may be most ap- 
propriately left to the decision of Congress. I 
would merely observe that, should volunteers be 
selected, such a force could be easily raised in 
this country among those who sympathize with 
the sufferings of our unfortunate fcllow-citizens 
in Mexico, and with the unhappy condition of 
that Republic. Such an accession to the forces 
of the Constitutional Government would enable 
it soon to reach the city of Mexico, aud extend 
its power over the whole Republic. In that 
event, there is no reason to doubt that the just 
claims of our citizens would be satisfied, and 
adequate redress obtained for the injuries in- 
flicted upon them. The Constitutional Gov- 
ernment have ever evinced a strong desire to 
do us justice, and this might be secured in ad- 
vance by a preliminary treaty. 

lt may be said that these measures will, at 
least indirectly, be inconsistent with our wise 
and settled policy not to interfere in the do- 
mestic concerns of foreign nations. But does 
not the present case fairly constitute an ex- 
ception? An adjoining Republic is in a state 
of anarchy and confusion, from which she has 
proved wholly unable to extricate herself. She 
is entirely destitute of the power to maintain 
peace upon her borders, or to prevent the incur- 
sions of banditti into our territory. In her fate 
and in her fortune—in her power to establish 
and maintain a settled Government—we have 
a far deeper interest, socially, commercially, 
and politically, than any other nation. She is 
now a wreck upon the ocean, drifting about as 
she is =~ by different factions. As a 
good neighbor, shall we not extend to her a 
helping hand to save her? If we do not, it 
would not be surprising should some other na- 
tion undertake the task, and thus force us to 
interfere at last, under circumstances of in- 
creased difficulty, for the maintenance of our 
established policy. 

I repeat the recommendation cottained in 
my last annual message, that authority may be 
given to the President to establish one or more 
temporary military posts across the Mexican 
line in Sonora and Chihuahua, where these 
may be necessary to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of American and Mexican citizens against 
the incursions and depredations of the Indians, 
as well as of lawless rovers on that remote re- 
gion. The establishment of one such post at 
a point called Arispe, in Sonora, in a country 
now almost depopulated by the hostile inroads 
of the Indians from our side of the line, would, 
it is believed, have prevented much injury and 
many cTuelties during the past season. A 
state of lawlessness and violence prevails on 
that distant frontier. Life and property are 
there wholly insecure. The population of Ari- 
zona, now numbering more than ten thousand 
souls, are practically destitute of government, 
of laws, or of any regular administration of 
justice. Murder, rapine, and other crimes, are 
committed with impunity. I therefore again 
call the attention of Goma to the necessity 
for establishing a Territorial Government over 
Arizona. 


The treaty with Ni of the 16th Feb- 
ruary, 1857, to which I in my an- 


| protecting the lives and property of American 





law authorizing the President to employ the 
naval force at his command for the purpose of 


— passing, _% ena across pedi a 
i an uantepec row agai 
Sudden ont lawless outbreaks and depreda- 
tions. I shall not repeat the arguments em- 
ployed in former messages in enppest of this 
measure. Suffice it to say that the | 

many of our people, and the security of vast 
amounts of treasure passing and repassing over 
one or more of these routes between the Atlan- 
tic and Pacific, may be deeply involved in the 
action of Congress on this subject. 

I would also again recommend to Congress 
that authority be given to the President to em- 
ploy the naval force to protect American mer- 
chant vessels, their crews and cargoes, against 
violent and lawless seizure and confiscation in 
the ports of Mexico and the Spanish-American 
States, when these countries may be in a dis- 
turbed and revolutionary condition. The mere 
knowledge that such an authority had been 
ulna as I have already stated, would, of 
itself, in a great degree, prevent the evil. 
Neither would this require any additional ap- 
propriation for the naval service. 

he chief objection urged against the grant 
of this authority is, that Congress, by conferring 
it, would violate the Constitution—that it would 
be a transfer of the war-making, or, strictly 
speaking, the war-declaring power, to the Ex- 
ecutive. If this were well founded, it would, of 
course, be conclusive. A very brief exam- 
ination, however, will place this objection at 
rest. 

Congress possess the sole and exclusive 

wer, under the Constitution, “ to declare war.” 

hey alone can “raise and support armies,” 
and “provide and maintain a navy.” But after 
Congress shall have declared war, and provided 
the force necessary to carry it on, the Presi- 
dent, as Opetaigatiertn-siiiet of the army and 
navy, can alone employ this force in making 
war against the enemy. This is the plain lan- 
guage, and history proves that it was the well- 
known intention of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion. 

It will not be denied that the general “ power 
to declare war” is without limitation, and em- 
braces within itself not only what writers on 
the law of nations term a public or perfect war, 
but also an imperfect war—and, in short, every 
species of hostility, however confined or limit- 
ed. Without the authority of Congress, the 
President cannot fire a hostile gun in any case, 
except to repel the attacks of an enemy. It will 
not be doubted that under this power Congress 
could, if they thought proper, authorize the 
President to employ the force at his command 
to seize a vessel belonging to an American cit- 
izen which had been illegally and unjustly cap- 
tured in a foreign port, and restore it to its 
owner. But can Congress only act after the 
fact—after the mischiet has been done? Have 
they no power to confer upon the President the 
authority, in advance, to furnish instant re- 
dress, should such a case afterwards occur? 
Must they wait until the mishief has been done, 
and can they apply the remedy only when it is 
too late? To confer this authority to meet fu- 
ture cases under circumstances strictly speci- 
fied, is as clearly within the war-declaring 
ci as such an authority conferred upon the 
resident by act of Congress after the deed had 
been done. In the progress of a great nation, 
many exigencies must arise imperatively re- 
quiring that Congress should authorize the 
President to act promptly on certain conditions, 
which may or may not afterwards arise. Our 
history has already presented a number of 
cases. I shall refer only to the latest. 

Under the resolution of June 2d, 1858, “ for 
the adjustment of difficulties with the Republic 
of Paraguay,” the President is “authorized to 
adopt such measures and use such force as, in 
his judgment, may be necessary and advisable 
in the event of a refusal of just satisfaction by 
the Government of Paraguay.” “Just satis 
faction” for what? For “the attack on the 
United States steamer Water Witch,” and 
“other matters referred to in the aunual mes- 
sage of the President.” Here the power is ex- 
pressly granted, upon the condition that the 
Government of Paraguay shall refuse to render 
this “just satisfaction.” In this and other sim- 
ilar cases, Congress have conferred upon the 
President power in advance to employ the army 
and navy upon the happening of contingent fu- 
ture events; and this most certainly is em- 
braced within the power to declare war. 

Now, if this conditional and contingent pow- 
er could be constitutionally conferred upon the 
President in the case of Paraguay, why may it 
not be conferred for the pirpose of protecting 
the lives and property of American citizens in 
the event that they may be violently and unlaw- 
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Vou. XIII. 
Ast December, it will not exceed $95 66 
sum not to be taken into account whe 
trasted with the great difficulties and 
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D Con. 


rassments of a public and private a 
both to the and the States, which weal 
have resulted convening and holdip 

special session of Con es 


For these reasons, I recommend th 
of a bill, at as early a day as may be prem’ 
ble, to provide for the payment of the ~— > 
with interest, due to these last-mentiona,| Fong 
tractors, as well as to make the necessa;, re 
arora for the service of the Post On 

Oey for the current fiscal year, 

Phe failure to pass the Post Office bill»... 
sarily vies birth to serious reflections, ro 
gress, by refusing to pass the general apy ar 
ation bills necessary to carry on the (. 
ment, may not only arrest its action, hy, . 
even destroy its existence. The army. the nar. 
the judiciary, in short, every departmey; of . 
Government, can no longer perform thei (,." 
tions, if Congress refuse the money nooo. 
for their support. If this failure shou) a 
the country the necessity of electing a {,}) Con 
gress in sufficient time to enable the Preside, 
to convene them in any emergency, eyey ~ 
diately after the old Congress has ex, ~ ye 
will have been productive of great good. i. 
time of sudden and alarming danger, fyr»;,," 
domestic, which all nations must e ‘ee 


: - Kpect to er 
counter in their progress, the very s:!yq‘i, " 


: Very 
Ut mich 


r, foreigy 


our institutions may be staked upon the ax = 
bling of Congress without delay. If, under « " 
circumstances, the President should fing hin 


self in the condition in which he was placed 
the close of the last Congress, with nearly } ¥ 
the States of the Union destitute of Re iene 
— the consequences might be disastroys I 
therefore recommend to Congress to carry j,,,, 
effect the provisions of the Constitution o}, this 
subject, and to pass a law appointing some day 
previous to the 4th of March in each year. 
odd number for the election of Repceserita: ma 
throughout all the States. They have alres), 
appointed a day for the election of electors ;, 
President and Vice President, and this measy.. 
has been approved by the country. 
I would again express a most decided op), 


ion in favor of the construction of a Pacitic r 


road, for the reasons stated in my two last 
nual messages. When I reflect upon what 
would be the defenceless condition of our States 


and Territories west of the Rocky moun: 
case of a war with a naval Power sufficient!s 
strong to interrupt all intercourse with them hy 
the routes across the Isthmus, I am still yoy, 
convinced than ever of the vast importance , 


AIDS in 


this railroad. I have never doubted the cong: 
tutioral competency of Congress to provide for 
its construction, but this exclusively under thy 
war-making power. Besides, the Constitytio, 
expressly requires, as an imperative duty, thy: 
“the United States shall protect each of them 
|the States] against invasion.” I am at a Joss 


to conceive how this protection can be afforded 
to California and Oregon against such a pays 
Power by any other means. I repeat the opit 
ion contained in my last annual msssaye, tha 
it would be inexpedient for the Government 
undertake this great work by agents of its own 
appointment, and under its direct and exclusive 


control. This would increase the patronage of 


the Executive to a dangerous exient, and would 
foster a system of jobbing and corruption which 
no vigilance on the part of Federal officials 
could prevent. The construction of this road 
ought therefore to be intrusted to incorporated 
companies, or other agencies, who would exer 
cise that active and vigilant supervision over it 


which can be inspired alone by a sense of cor 
porate and individual interest. I venture to as 
sert that the additional cost of transporting 
troops, munitions of war, and necessary supplies 
for the army, across the vast intervening plains 
to our possessions on the Pacific coast, would 
be greater in such a war than the whole amount 
required to construct the road. And yet this 
resort would, after all, be inadequate for their 
defence and protection. 

We have yet scarcely recovered from t 
habits of extravagant expenditure, produ 
by our overflowing treasury, during  severs 
years prior to the commencement of » y Ad 
ministration. The financial reverses w! 


have since experienced ought to teach us al 
scrutinize our expenditures with the great 
vigilance, and to reduce them to the lows 


possible point. The Executive Departm 
of the Government have devoted themselv: 
the accomplishment of this object with cous 
erable success, as will appear from their dill 
ent reports and estimates. To these, | invite 
the scrutiny of Congress, for the purpose of r 
ducing them still lower, if this be practicable, 
consistent with the great public interests ot the 
country. In aid of the policy of retrenchmer 





full attacked in passing over the transit routes 
to and from California, or assailed by the 
seizure of their vessels in a foreign port? To 
deny this power is to render the navy in a | 
great degree useless for the protection of the 
lives and property of American citizens in 
countries where neither protection nor redress 
can be otherwise shaainel, 

The Thirty-fifth Congress terminated on the 
3d of March, 1859, without having passed the 
“act making appropriations for the service of 
the Post Oflice Department during the fiscal 
year ending the 30th June, 1860.” This act 
also contained an appropriation “to supply de- 
ficiencies in the revenue of the Post Office De- 
partment for the year ending the 30th of June, 
1859.” I believe this is the first instance since the 
origin of the Federal Government, now more 
than seventy years ago, when any Congress 
went out of existence without having passed 
all the general appropriation bills necessary to 
carry on the Government until the regular 
period for the meeting of a new Congress. This 
event imposed on the Executive a grave re- 
sponsibility. It presented a choice of evils. 

Had this omission of duty occurred at the 
first session of the last Congress the remedy 
would have been plain. I might then have in- 
stantly recalled them to complete their work— 
and this without expense to the Government. 
But on the 4th of March last there were fifteen 
of the thirty-three States which had not elected 
any Representatives to the present Congress. 
Had Congress been called together immediate- 
ly, these States would have been virtually dis- 
franchised. If an intermediate period had been 
selected, several of the States would have been 
compelled to hold extra sessions of their Legisla- 
tures, at great inconvenience and expense, to 
provide for elections at an earlier day than that 
previously fixed by law. In the regular course, 
ten of these States would not elect until after 
the beginning of August, and five of these ten 
not until October and November. 

On the other hand, when I came to examine 
carefully the condition of the Post Office De- 
partment, I did not meet as many or as great 
difficulties as I had apprehended. Had the 
bill which failed been confined to appropria- 
tions for the fiscal year ending on the 30th of 
June next, there would have been no reason 
of pressing importance for the call of an extra 
session. Nothing would become due on con- 
tracts (those with railroad companies only ex- 
cepted) for carrying the mail for the first quar- 
ter of the present fiscal year, commencing on 
the lst of July, until the lst of December— less 
than one week beforc the meeting of the pres- 
ent Congress. The reason is, that the mail 
contractors for this the current year did not 
complete their first quarter's service until the 
30th September last ; and, by the terms of their 
contracts, sixty days more are allowed for the 
settlement of their accounts before the Depart- 
ment could be called upon for payment. 


The great difficulty and the great hardship 
consisted in the failure to ual for the pay- 
ment of the deficiency in the fiscal year endin 
the 30th June, 1859. The Department 
entered into contracts, in obedience to existing 
laws, for the service of that fiscal year, and the 
contractors were fairly entitled to their compen- 
sation as it became due. The deficiency, as 
stated in the bill amounted to $3,838,728, but, 
after a careful settlement of all these accounts 
it has been ascertained that it amounts to 
$4,296,009. With the scanty means at his 
command, the Postmaster General has man- 
to pay that portion of this deficiency 
which occurred in the first two quarters of the 
a fiscal year, ending on the 31st December 
* In : e — time the contractors them- 
selves, under these trying circu ha 
behaved in a mavens othe of popes 
tion. They had one resource in the midst of 
their embarrassments. After the amount due 
to each of them had been ascertained and fiually 
settled according to law. this became a specific 
debt of record against the United States, which 
enabled them to borrow money on this unques- 
tionable security. Still they were obliged to 
y warig | consequence of the of 
on every principle of justice 
t to receive interest hen t the Glovete ment. 


when a warrant would have issued * 
ment of the principal, had os appromiehes 
been made for this purpose. up to 





I pledge myself to examine closely the bills a) 
propriating lands or money, so that if an 
these should inadvertently pass both hou 


2s must sometimes be the case, | may afford 
them an opportunity for reconsideration, A 
the same time we ought never to forget tha! 
true public economy consists, not in withh 

ing the means necessary to accomplish impor 
tant national objects confided to us by th 


Constitution, but in taking care that the mon 
appropriated for these ~ ome, shall be fait 
fully and frugally expended. 

It will appear, from the report of the Secr 


tary of the Treasury, that it is extremely d 
ful, to say the least, whether we shal! ! 
to passthrough the present and the next { 
ear without providing additional rev 


) 


his can only be accomplished by strictly: 
fining the appropriations within the estimates 
of the different Departments, without ma 
an allowance for any additional expend 
which Congress may think proper, in their di 
cretion, to authorize, and without providing 
the redemption of any portion of the $20,000 
of treasury notes which have been alres 
issued. 

In the event of a deficiency, which I consi! 
probable, this ought never to be supplied by: 
resort to ‘additional loans. It would be aru 
ous practice in the days of peace and prosper"! 
to go on increasing the national debt to mee 
the ordinary expenses of the Government. Th 
policy would cripple our resources and imps 


our credit in case the existence of war 5! 
render it necessary to borrow money. Sb 
such a deficiency occur as I appre hend, 1» 
recommend that the necessary revenue be raise! 
by an increase of our present duties on imp’ 


I need not repeat the opinions expressed in mY 
last annual message, as to the best mode an! 


manner of accomplishing this object, avd #4! 
now merely observe that these have sncé % 
dergone no change. 

The report of the Secretary of the Treasury 


will explaix in detail the Operauions ol toe 
Department of the Government. 

The receipts into the treasury from % 
sources during the fiseal year ending 30K 
June, 1859, including the loan authorized > 
the act of 14th June, 1858, and the issues 
treasury notes authorized by existing jaws, we 


eighty-one million six hundred and ninety '* 
thousand four hundred and seventy-one dois” 
and one cent, ($81,692,471.01,) which eum, ¥* 


the balance of six million three hundred 5° 
ninety-eight thousand three hundred and sixte* 
lars and ten cents, ($6,390,3)6.10,) rem® 


ing in the treasury at the commencement © 
that fiscal year, made an aggregate for the 
vice of the year of eighty-eight million 

thousand seven hundred and eighty-seve® ™ 
lars and eleven cents ($48,090,757.11. 





The public expenditures during the fs » 
year ending 30th June, 1859, amounter & 
eighty-three million seven hundred and rel 
one thousand five hundred and clever —_ 
and fifty-seven cents, ($83,751,511.57.) Of" 
sum, seventeen million four hundred and tess 
thousand two hundred and eighty-ire 40! x 
and forty-four cents ($17,405,255.44) "© 
plied to the payment of interest on tbe P°” 
debt and the redemption of the issues © 
ury notes. The expenditures for all re 
branches of the public service dyring &* 
year were, therefore, sixty-six milloe © 
hundred and forty six thousand two 5” 
and twenty-six dollars aud thirtee® ° 
($66,346,226.13.) be 
The balance remaining in the treasury 
Ist July, 1859, being the commenceme™ ” 
present fiscal year, was four miilion thre ” 
dred and thirty-nine thousand two ee 
and seventy-five dollars and fifty-four © 
($4,339,275.54.) os 
The receipts into the treasury during am 
— of the present fiscal year, comm™ 
uly Ist, 1859, were twenty million 
dred and eighteen thousand eight 
and sixty-five dollars and eighty-five 
($20,618,865.85.) Of this amount, three oe 
lion eight handred and twenty on° i “ 
three hundred dollars ($3,821,300) 88" 
ed on account of the loau and the 


notes—the amount of sixtee? ™ fre 
seven Aare” and ninety-seven thouse”® 
hundred and sixty-five and eight 
cents ($16,197,560.83) having bees 
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The estimated expenditures during the re- 
aining three quarters, to June 30, 1860, are 
oy milion nine hundred and ninety-five thou- 

nd five hundred and fifty-eight dollars and 
twenty-three cents, ($40,995,558.23.) Of which 

two million eight hundred and eighty-six 
sand six hundred and twenty-one dollars and 
i:rty-four cents ($2,886,621.34) are estimated 
for the interest of the publie debt. 
|) wined and estimated expenditures for the fiscal 
Sa var ending 30th June, 1860, on account of 
the public debt, are, accordingly, seven mil- 
li hundred and fifty thousand nine hun- 
jred and eighty-eight dollars and ten cents, 
$7,500,088.10; ) and for the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government, fifty-three million four 
and fifty-one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-four dollars and eighty-nine cents, 
($53,151,744.89,) making an 
yyone million two thousand seven hundred 
ity-two dollars and ninety-nine cents, 

\1,002,732.99 ;) leaving an estimated balance 

» treasury on the 30th June, 1860, of 
llion three hundred and eighty-one‘ 
thousaad eight hundred and eight dollars and 


lion five 


hundred 


fourteen mil 
} 


nts, ($14,381,808.40.) 


TaD) 


ars, (| DOv0,L2 


mated, as before stated, 


ihe treasury on the 30th June, 1860, will make 
,aggregate for the service of the next fiscal 
ear of eighty million six hundred and six thou- 
sud eight hundred and eight dollars and forty 


nts, ($80,606,808.40 ) 


The estimated expenditures during the next 
ical year ending 30th June, 1861, are sixty- 
ix million seven hundred and fourteen thou- 

ad nine hundred and twenty-eight dollars and 
gienty-nine cents, ($66,714,928.79.) 
nount, three million three hundred and eighty- 
ix thousand six hundred. and twenty-one dol- 
ars and thirty-four cents (#3,386,621.34) will 

e required to pay the interest on the public 
lebt; leaving the sum of sixty-three million 
three hundred and twenty-eight thousand three 
honired and seven dollars and forty-five cents 

$03.228,307.45) for the estimated ordinary ex- 
pendiwes during the fiscal year ending 30th 
Upon these estimates, a bal- 

e will be left in the treasury on the 30th 
June, 1861, of thirteen million eight hundred 

inety-one thousand eight hundred and 


dune, }8i1. 


dollars and 


$15,891, 879.61. 


ny-nne 


But this balance, as well as that estimated to | 


tirgd receipts for the remaixing 
rete present fiscal year to 30th 
b fifty million four hundred and 
pusand four hundred dol 
Of this amount, it is estim 
that Sve Plom seven hundred and 
thousand ft hundred dollars ($5,756,400) will 
be receiy for treasury notes which may be 
Her the fifth section of the act of 3d 
jgand one million one hundred and 
busand dollars ($1,170,000) on ac- 
e loan authorized by the act of June 
1; ]g-making six million nine hundred 
~~ «dty-six thousand four hundred dollars 
L)0) from these extraordinary sources, 
three million five hundred thousand 
‘olla $43,500,000) from the ordinary sources 
ot th ublic revenue—making an aggregate, 
x he balance in the treasury on the Ist 
14859, of seventy-five million three hun- 
hod eighty-four thousand five hundred 
,gorty-one dollars and eighty-nine cents 
*})34,541.89) for the estimated means of 
present fiscal year ending 30th June, 1860. 
he expenditures during the first quarter 
ope present fiscal year were twenty million 
‘fn thousand ene hundred and seventy-four 
jars and seventy-six cents, ($20,007,174.76, 
million six hundred and sixty-four thousan 
.o hundred and sixty-six dollars and seventy- 
cents ($4,664,366.76) of this sum were ap- 
ad to the payment of interest on the public 
ht and the redemption of the issues of treas- 
. notes, and the remainder, being fifteen 
ibree hundred and forty-two thousand 
hundred and eight dollars, ($15,352,808,) 
ied to ordinary expenditures during 


The estimated receipts during the next fiscal 
year ending 30th June, 1861, 
jon two hundred and twenty-five thousand 
5,000,) which, 


“Six 


The ascer- 


aggregate of 


are sixty-six mil- 


with the balance 
as remaining in 


Of this 


sixty-one cents 





twain in the treasury on the lst July, 1860, | 


ube reduced by such appropriations as shall 
ule by law to carry into effect certain In- 


itu treaties during the present fiscal year, | 


asked for by the Secretary of the Interior, to 
© amount of five hundred and thirty-nine 

usand hundred and fifty dollars, 
($559,350,) and upon the estimates of the 
Postmaster General for the service of his De- 
partment the last fiseal year, ending 30th June, 
Io), amounting to four million two hundred 


three 


ninety 1X 


{ ( 
4 005 


n five hundred and 


wud three hundred and twenty-four dollars, 
*,026,24,) making an aggregate of ten mil- 
u three hundred and sixty-one thousani six 
lred and eighty-three dollars, ($10,361,683.) 
ould these appropriations 
ted by the proper Departments, the 
‘ence in the treasury on the 30th June, 1861, 
not, it is estimated, exceed three million 

‘ve handred and thirty thousand one hun- 
aul ninety-six dollars and sixty-one cents, 


\ 


$5,530,196.61.) 


| trausimit herewith the reports of the Secre- 
‘aries of War, of the Navy, of the Interior, and 


i¢ Postmaster General. 


valuable information anc important recom- 
well worthy of 


Mendations 


eration of Congress. 


‘will appear from the report of the Secre- 
“ty of War that the army expenditures have 
‘eu materially reduced by a system of rigid 
y, which, in his opinion, offers every 
hat the reduction will be permanent. 
of the Department for the next 
en reduced nearly two millions of dol- 
ow the estimates for the present fiscal 
ufa million of dollars below the amount 

{or this year at the last session of Con- 


sUaranty tha 


Imates 


granted 


f The expenditures of the Post Office Depart- 
a ‘curing the past fiscal year, ending on the 
“i dune, 1859, exclusive of payments for 
~\\ service specially provided for by Con- 
re out of the general treasury, amounted to 


thousand and 

,) together with the further estimate 

that ollicer for the service of the present fis- | 
r,ending 30th June, 


nine dollars, 


1860, being five 
twenty-six thou- 


be made as 


They each con- 


the serious con- 


64,493.33, and its receipts to $7,968,484.07; 
~ Wing a deficiency to be supplied from the 
‘sury of $6,996,009.26, against $5,235,677.15 
“the year ending 30th June, 1858. The in- 
~“sed cost of transportation, growing out of 
“Spansion of the service required by Con- 
“Ss explains this rapid augmentation of the 
a It is gratifying, however, to ob- 
Niuerease of receipts for the year end- 
» 30th June, 1859, equal to $481,691.21, 
‘pared with those in the year ending on 
= J ine, 1858. 
“IS estimated that the deficiency for the 
) Tent fiscal year will be $5,988,424.04, but 
Red the year ending 30th June, 1861, it 
., Ut exceed $1,342,473.90, should Congress 
a the measures of reform proposed and 
mo YY the Postmaster General. Since the 
, ot March, retrenchments have been 
\ the expenditures, amounting to 
‘ annually, which, however, did not 
coos. Wutil after the commencement of the 
The ‘Astal year, 
nin; tod seems to have arrived for deter- 
», © ‘te question whether this Department 
‘ome a permanent and ever-increasing 
yj - “Pon the Treasury, or shall be permit- 
|. sume the self-sustaining policy which 


iditures, 


ae ‘ong controlled its administration. The 
vier /., Bislation recommended by the Post- 
top. eueral ‘or the relief of the Department 
ty Present embarrassments, and for re- 
i,” 't © its original independence, is de- 
. Of your early and earnest consideration. 
i, nclusion, IT would again commend to 
, ,\iberality of Congress the local interests 
ten District of Columbia. Surely the cit 
ve ewe name of Washington, and destined, 
be. tna 2&e8 to be the capital of our united, 
‘im, PPOSperous Confederacy, has strong 
~» © our favorable regard 


zs JAMES BUCHANAN. 
‘SUlxetox Crry, Dec. 19, 1859. 


“RE ABoLitioy 
heed Lenry, 
CDised 
ttton Me 


Mpetiyecs aT PHILADELPHIA. 
of Philadelphia, having been 
by Messrs. Ingersoll, H. C. Carey, 
sin Michael, and others, concerning his 
atin, | Tepressing the recent riotous demon- 
yer et *hat city, comes out with a long 
Mendeq’ Wherein he declares that he merely ex- 
Voter? Cettain public meetings that official 
whine Which his oath of office required ; 

Ne of he expresses the most un 

Nepeotfatl Union and the Constitution, he 
tem ly intimates that on future occasions 
« Frecyuorm his duty. He adds: 

Wuitgrs oe2.Of speech is the inseparable con- 
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ernment that cannot secure to its citizens the 
full enjoyment of these and other inherent 
rights, fails to answer the end for which it has 
been established. 

“ Guided by the Constitution and laws of the 
State, a clear sense of my duty as Mayor of 
Philadelphia, and a determination to discharge 
that duty withoat fear or favor of public opinion, 
prompted me to the official acts in question.” 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
THURSDAY, DECEMBER 29, 1859. 


Tur Messace.—We give place to the Presi- 
dent’s message, to the exclusion of editorial and 
other matter which had been prepared for this 
paper. It is mild and dispassionate in tone, 
but concedes everything which the most ultra 
Southern sectionalists demand, except the re- 
vival of the slave trade. The President denies 
to the people of a Territory and to Congress 
the right to exclude Slavery therefrom. He 
renews his recommendations of last year in re- 
gard to the acquisition of Cuba, the protecto- 
rate over Mexico, and over the transit routes ; 
and urges the importance of a Pacific railroad, 
which will please the West better than the 
South. On the whole, the message may be re- 
garded as a rather cunning bid for the Presi- 
dential ncmination. 


CaLL or THE Rervsiican Conventioy.— 
One of the wisest and best things of the day is 
the call issued by the Republican National 
Committee for a Convention of the party, which 
will be found in another column. It displays 
a large and national spirit, which commends it 
to all men who are honestly opposed to the ex- 
tension of Slavery, and who deem it a matter 
of first importance to wrest the Federal Gov- 
ernment out of the corrupt hands which now 
wield it in the interest of a particular class. 
So far as we can ascertain, the call finds uni- 
versal acceptance with this class of men; and 
if the same wisdom and firm adherence to the 
just, peaceful, and constitutional, landmarks of 
the party shall continue to guide, there can be 
no rational doubt of an overwhelming triumph 
next November. 


SECTIONALISM—A CONTRAST. 


If anybody has a doubt as to which is the 
sectional party in this country, we refer him to 
the list of the Senate committees, which will be 
found in the Congressional proceedings of De- 
cember 21. Every important or even respect- 
able committee has a Southern man at its 
head, while the Northern Democratic Senators 
are insulted, if they are capable of feeling in- 
sult, by being placed at the head of commit- 
tees of no sort of importance. General Lane, 
& prominent Presidential aspirant, and a thor- 
ough-paced Pro-Slavery man, can be intrusted 
with nothing higher than the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Engrossed Rills! Mr. Bright, 


THIRTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, 


Wednesday, December 21, 1859. 
SENATE. 
_ Mr. Iverson gave notice of his intention to 
introduce bills — the act establishing 
the Court of Claims, ing and la- 
ting the mode of appointing cadets at the West 
Point Military y- 

A message was received from the President 
of the United States transmitting Executive 
communications; whereupon the Senate went 
inte Executive Sai. ' righ 

e doors being again opened, Mr. Bright 
submitted a resolution for the appointment of 
standing committees—yeas 31, nays 19. A 
strict party vote, except that of Mr. Pugh, who 
voted nay. 

er followin are the committees : 

oreign ions— Messrs. Mason, Doug- 
las, Slidell, Polk, Crittenden, Seward, oa Sum- 
ner. 

On Finance—Messrs, Hunter, Pearce, Gwin, 
Bright, Hammond, Fessenden, and Cameron. 

On Commerce—Messrs. Clay, Bigler, Toombs, 
Clingman, Saulsbury, Hamlin, and Chandler. 

On Military Affairs—Messrs. Davis, Fitz- 
patrick, Johnson of Arkansas, Chestnut, Lane, 
Wilson, and King. 

On Naval Affairs—Meessrs. Mallory, Thom- 
son, Slidell, Hammond, Nicholson, , and 


Anthony. 

On Jadicia —Messrs. Bayard, Pugh, Ben- 
jamin, Green, Powell, Trumbull, and Foster. 

On Post Offices—Messrs. Yulee, Gwin, Rice, 
Bright, Wigtall, Hale, and Dixon. 

On Public Lands—Messrs, Johnson of Ar- 
kansas, Johnson of Tennessee, Lane, Pugh, 
Bragg, Harlan, and Bingham. 

On Private Land Claims—Messrs. Benjamin, 
Polk, Wigfall, Grimes, and Ten Eyck. 

On Indian Affairs—Messrs. Sebastian, Fitch, 
Rice, Haun, Hemphill, Doolittle, and Ciark. 

On Pensions— Messrs. Thomson, Clay, Sauls- 
bury, Powell, Durkee, Harlan, and Grimes. 

On Revolutionary Claims—Messrs. Toombs, 
Crittenden, Nicholson, Durkee, and Ten Eyck. 

On Claims—Messrs. Iverson, Mallory, Bragg, 
Simmons, and Foote. 

On District of Columbia—Messrs. Brown, 
Mason, Johnson of Tennessee, Yulee, Kennedy, 
Hamlin, and Wilson. 

On Patents—Messrs. Bigler, Thomson, Hemp- 
hill, Simmons, and Trumbull. 

On Public Buildings—Messrs. Bright, Davis, 
Kennedy, Clark, and Doolittle. 

On Territories—Messrs. Green, Douglas, 
SebaMtian, Fitzpatrick, Haun, Cullamer, and 
Wade. 

To Audit Contingent Expenses of the Senate— 
Messrs. Johnson of Tenn., Powell, and Dixon. 

On Printing—Messrs. Fitch, Davis, and An- 
thony. 

On Engrossed Bills—Messrs. Lane, Bigler, 
and Harlan. 

On Enrolled Bills—Messrs. Haun, Sauls- 
bury, and Bingham. 

On the Library—Messrs. Pearce, Bay.rd, 
and Collamer. 

Adjourned. 

HOUSE. 

The Clerk said the pending question was 
upon the motion to amend the record of Friday, 
the 9th instant. 

Mr. Davidson, of Louisiana, addressed the 
House on the issues between the North and 
the South. He never believed in the doctrine 





another prominent Democrat, with an eye to the 
White House, receives, as a mark of Southern 
confidence, the chairmanship of the Committee 


on Public Buildings in Washington; or, in | 


other words, in recompense for his long and 
faithful services to Slavery, he is appointed to 
superintend the sewers and gutters which drain 
the Capitol and its grounds! Messrs. Douglas 
and Pugh are treated as enemies, or Republi- 
cans. 


Now, mark the contrast. When Mr. Banks | 


was elected Speaker of the House, he treated 
his Southern opponents with far greater re- 
spect and confidence than the Northern “ Dem- 
ocratic” members of the Senate have received 
at the hands of their friends. We have not now 
the list of Mr. Banks's committees, but we re- 
member that several of them were presided over 
by Southern men, and among them the Military 
Committee, of which Gen. Quitman was made 
chairman, 

These public facts speak louder than words, 
and demonstrate the intense sectionalism of 
the Black Democracy. 


Freepom or Speecu tn Tennessee.—A mong 
the interesting matters which the message com- 
pels us to postpone, we will barely allude to a 
remarkable speech in-the Tennessee Legisla- 
ture by the Hon. William Ewing. Though 
representing a large slavcholding constituency 
in the heart of Middle Tennessee, he boldly 
denounced the cruelty of the proposed expul- 
sion or sale of,the free colored people, and 
avowed his adherence to Mr. Jefferson’s views 
of emancipation and colonization of the colored 


race. 
> 


CALL OF A REPUBLICAN NATIONAL 
CONVENTION. 

The National Republican Committee met at 
the Astor House, New York city, on Thursday 
last, and issued the following call for a National 
Convention of the party : 

A National Republican Convention will meet 
at Chicago on Wednesday, the 13th day of June 
next, at twelve o’clock, noon, for the nomination 
of candidates to be supported for President and 
Vice President at the next election. 

The Republican electors of the several States, 
the members of the People’s party of Pennsyl- 
vania, and of the Opposition party of New Jer- 
sey, and all others who are willing to co-operate 
with them in support of the candidates which 
shall there be nominated, and who are opposed 
to the policy of the present Administration ; to 
Federal corruption and usurpation; to the ex- 
tension of Slavery into the Territories; to the 
new and dangerous political doctrine that the 
Constitution, of its own force, carries Slavery 
into all the Territories of the United States ; to 
the opening of the African slave trade; to any 
inequality of rights among citizens—and who 
are in favor of the immediate admission of 
Kansas into the Union, under the Constitution 
recently adopted by its people ; of restoring the 
Federal Administration to a system of rigid 
economy, and to the principles of Washington 
and Jefferson; of maintaining inviolate the 
rights of the States, and defending the soil of 
every State and Territory from lawless inva- 
sion; and of preserving the integrity of this 
Union and the supremacy of the Constitution, 
and laws passed in pursuance thereof, against 
the conspiracy of the leaders of a sectional 
party to resist the majority principle as estab- 
lished in this Government, even at the expense 
of its existence—are invited to send from each 
State two delegates from every Congressional 
district, and four delegates at large, to the Con- 
vention. , 

Edwin D. Morgan, New York, President. 

Joseph Bartlett, Maine. j 

George G. Forg, New Hampshire. 

Lawrence Brainerd, Vermont. 

John Z. Goodrich, Massachusetts. 

Gideon Welles, Connecticut. — 

Thomas Williams, Pennsylvania. 

George i land. 

Alfred Caldwell, Virginia. 

Thomas Spooner, Ohio. 

Cassius M. Clay, Kentucky. 

James Ritchey, Indiana. 

Norman B. Judd, Illinois. 

Zachariah Chandler, Michigan. 

John H. Tweedy, Wisconsin. 

Alexander H. Ramsey, Minnesota. 

Andrew J. Stevens, Iowa. 

Asa S. Jones, Missouri. 

Martin F. Conway, Kansas. 

Lewis Clephane, District of Columbia. 

William M. Chace, Rhode Island. 

James N. Sherman, New Jersey. 


Tue Iowa Sewatorsuie.—There has been 
a general expression by the Republican press 
of this State, in favor of the re-election of 
Hon. James Harlan to the U. S. Senate. It 
seems, in fact, that there is no division of opinion 
on this aware . Harlan’s ——e integ- 
rity, indu and efficiency, eminently entitle 
hiss to dbo farther coaliauase and honor of the 
people of Iowa. It is the policy of older and 
more experienced States, to retain their ablest 
men in position, such as Mr. Harlan now holds. 
The people of Iowa may well feel proud of such 
men as Messrs. Harlan and Grimes in the 





‘ of liberty’ of conscience, and the Gov- 


U. S. Senate, and will subserve the public good 
by keeping them there.— Muscatine Journal. 


of secession, and did not believe in it now; but 
| when the people are aggrieved, and their rights 
, trampled upon without redress, there was no 
| other remedy. 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, said, that after a ser- 
| vice of thirteen years in the House, he was hu- 
miliated to find that he had to associate with 
those who endorsed Helper’s book. His (Mr. 
Cobb’s) constituents had heard all about 
Brown’s raid, and yet they prayed for the per- 
petuity of the Uniou. He had been a compro- 
mise man, but was now done with compromises. 
He referred to the South Americans, and asked 
| them whether they would not help to elect a 
Speaker. 

Mr. Etheridge replied, that when the Demo- 
crats could show that they could concentrate 
their forces on any one Democrat, then it 
would be time to consider the proposition. In 
further reply, he said that he would vote for a 
Democratic Speaker only in a certain contin- 

ency. 

Me Cobb wanted to know why all the South- 
ern Opposition yesterday did not vote for Mr. 
Boteler, when twenty Democrats voted for him. 

Mr. Etheridge replied, that all the Southern 
Opposition would vote for him at the proper 
time. It would only be in the last resort, how- 
ever, that he should ever vote for a man for 
Speaker who was instrumental in forcing 4 4 
an unwilling people the most consummate des 
potism ever attempted on a free people. 

Mr. Cobb having concluded his remarks, 

Mr. Boteler, after thanking his friends for 
the kindness expressed toward him, withdrew 
his name as a candidate for Speaker, and be- 
fore he took his seat he nominated General 
Millson, of Virginia, for Speaker. 

There were loud and enthusiastic cries for a 
vote, and everybody seemed anxious that the 
House should again attempt the election of a 
Speaker. 

Mr. Clark, of New York, arose, and made a 
speech on the subject of organization. He de- 
fined his position at some length, and gave his 
definition of what it was to be a Democrat. He 
had differed from the Administration on its Ter- 
ritorial policy, and in that design and reflection 
he found himself voting with those from whom 
he politically differed. He spoke of the efforts 
of Federal and municipal office-holders to break 
him down, and ‘said that he was here in defi- 
ance of the Democratic organization. He owed 
no allegiance to any man, and was as free as 
the flag that waves over the Capitol. 

Mr. Clark gave his reasons why he could 
vote for neither Mr. Bocock nor Mr. Millson. It 
was because of their support of the Administra- 
tion’s Territorial policy. He announced his de- 
termination to continue voting as he has voted— 
for an Anti-Lecompton Democrat. 

The House then proceeded to vote. Whole 
number of votes cast, 226; necessary to a 
choice, 114. Mr. Sherman received 106, Mr. 
Millson 96, Mr. Gilmer 6, Mr. Etheridge 7, Mr. 
Davis of Indiana, 4; scattering, 7. 

On this ballot, Messrs. Millward, Morris, and 
Wood, of Pennsylvania, and Wilson of Indiana, 
cast their votes for Mr. Etheridge, thereby re- 
ducing Mr. Sherman’s vote. 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, said there was evident- 
ly no chance of organizing the House by pro- 
ceeding to ballot again, and he should move 
that the House adjourn. 

Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, thought it 
would be a good plan to confer with their con- 
stituents, and, after one more ballot, had pro- 
posed to offer this resolution : 

Resolved, That, from and after to-day, (to- 
morrow,) no further vote for Speaker shall be 
taken until the 15th day of January next. 

Mr. Burnett, of Kentucky, said, the Southern 
Opposition, numbering only twenty-three votes, 
though claiming to be National men, required 
the ee to go over to them. ag would 
not the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Eth- 
eridge}] vote to-day for Mr. Millson, whom he 
proposed by resolution four years ago to make 
Speaker? Had his character changed person- 
ally or politically in that time? He paused for 
a reply. 

Mr. Etheridge would give the reply. Four 
years ago, when he nominated Mr. Millson, not 
a single Democrat would vote for him. 

Mr. Winslow, of North Carolina, said that it 
was because Mr. Millson positively declined. 

Mr. Etheridge said he withdrew his name 
only at the earnest request of friends around 
him. He nominated him then because he had 
resisted the Kansas-Nebraska bill, but times 
had since changed, and political conduct had 
changed. The gentleman from Virginia was 
not the same man politically now, for he had 
sought to do that which was the beginning of 
the scenes now being enacted ; that which had 
lighted the torch which nearly set the world on 
fire; that which, as a Southern man, he thank- 
ed God that he had been nenbie te do; mt yom 
sought to force upon an unwilling y 
Bxecutive force a Constitution which pg Lael 
horred. He might be compelled to vote for a 
Democrat, but never for one who had sanctioned 
the attempt to force Kansas into the Union under 
the Lecompton Constitution. [Applause.] 

Mr. Burnett understood well that the 
united Southern vote — _ oy een Mr. 
Millson, but the spectacle wo ve been one 
of great moral power, which would have made 
the endorers of Hrelper’s book tremble. 

Mr. Etheridge did not want to see a united 


ject in view. A sectional appeal 
would be met by « similar appeal 
citi 








a i would 
North and to the South, just so far 


, and no further. [Applause.] He was sent 
ere from a Democratic district, and was re- 
sponsible only to his constituents. It was out 
of place to arraign his motives until the gentle- 
man could get his own party into line. 

Mr. Burnett hoped the gentleman would not 
take offence, if he said save the mark, if a 
Democratic district sent him here. He believed 
the gentleman never intended to vote for a 
Democrat. Kentucky was conservative and 
Union-loving, for Henry Clay slept beneath her 
soil, [applanse,] and her Representatives had 
generally been true in their allegiance. He 
would like to know why his friend from the 
fourth district [Mr. Anderson] could make no 
sacrifiee for the good of his country. 

Mr. Anderson, of Kentucky, said he had not 
voted for an endorser of Helper’s book, but 

voted consistently for an American, and 
intended to continue to do so to the end. He 
represented the fourth district. 

Mr. Barnett. For the present. 

Mr. Anderson said it was true his seat was 
contested, but that was got up by the Demo- 
crats, to affect the next election. e was born 
and raised a Whig, but he would not, like his 
friend, shed crocodile tears over the grave of 
Henry Clay. He would not vote for Mr, Mill- 
son, because he was a Democrat, nor for Mr. 
Sherman, because he was a Republican. He 
was opposed to both of those corrupt parties. 

pee sas and laughter.} He did om know 

en. Millson, but he would give, as another 
reason for voting against him, that he opposed 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Burnett. Are you through ? 

Mr. Anderson. If you are satisfied, I am. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. Burnett was satisfied. The gentleman 
could not vote for Mr. Millson, who opposed the 
Kansas-Nebraska bill, but he cculd vote for 
Mr. Etheridge. He inquired if his colleague 
had not pledged himself to vote for a Democrat, 
if the choice lay between him and a Repub- 
lican ? 

Mr. Anderson replied that he had. He was 
only giving his reasons for voting against Mr. 
Millson. ;4 an issue between a Republican 
and a Democrat, he w-uld vote for the latter, 
but he hoped to God the issue would never 
come. 

Mr. Hill, of Georgia, insisted that he was en- 
titled to the floor. He had not yielded it for the 
gentleman te denounce his party as that miser- 
able Know-Nothing party. He had voted for 
Mr. Millson because that gentleman opposed 
the Kansas- Nebraska bill, and because he 
knew him to be incapable of making this 
House a whitewashing company for the Admin- 
istration or anything else. He was in favor of 
protecting Slavery in Southern Territories, and 
would never consent to dissolve the Union on 
account of any miscreant being constitutionally 
elected President, until there had been some 
overt act committed against the rights of the 
South. He was a constitutional Union man. 

Mr. Burnett said if, in the heat of debate, he 
had applied the epithet “ miserable ” to the 





American party, he would with pleasure retract 
the offensive word. 

Mr. Hill said he came to Congress with the | 
hope of being instrumental, in an humble 
degree, in breaking up the two great organiza- 
tions, Democratic and Republican, and erecting 
on their ruins a better party for this Union. 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. Anderson, of Kentucky, desired briefly 
to reply to his colleague. He wanted a speedy 
organization of this House. He denied that he 
was pledged to his constituents to vote for a 
Domocratic President in 1860 in the event of 
the election being thrown into the House. But 
in the election of a Speaker he was bound to 
prefer a Democrat to a Republican. 

Attwenty minutes past five o’clock the House 
adjourned. 


Thursday, December 22, 1859. 
SENATE, 

Prayer by the Chaplain. 

A message of an Executive character was re- 
ceived from the President of the United States, 
by his private secretary, James Buchanan, jun. 

A communication was received from the Su- 





perintendent of the Capitol extension, relating 
to the heating of the public buildings. 

A large number of petitions and memorials | 
were here presented. 

Mr. Mallory introduced an act amending the 
patent laws. Referred. 





Mr. Gwin introduced a Pacific railroad bill. 
Mr. Lane introduced a bill making an appro- 
priation to pay Oregon and Washington Terri- 
tories the expense of Indian hostilities. Refer- | 


red. 
Mr. Slidell offered a resolution, that when the | 
Senate adjourn to-morrow, it be until Tuesday 


next; on which day it meet and adjourn until | 
the next Friday, and from that day to the next | 


Tuesday. 

Atter some debate, it was agreed to. 

Mr. Bright introduced a bill to enlarge the 
publie grounds surrounding the Capitol. Re- 
ferred. 

A number of other bills were introduced and 
referred. 

And, on motion, the Senate adjourned. 





HOUSE. | 

A desultory debate occurred between Messrs. | 
Burnett, Anderson, Harris of Maryland, Moore | 
of Kentucky, and others, as to the responsibility 
for failing to organize, in the course of which 
Mr. Burnett expressed his belief that if the 
Democrats had voted for Mr. Gilmer when he 
got 36 votes, the Republicans who voted for 
him would have changed their votes. 

Mr. Campbell, of Pennsylvania, said he voted 
for the gentlemen from North Carolina on his 
record as a national conservative man, and 
would not have changed his vote under any 
circumstances. 

Messrs. Hale and Wood of Pennsylvania, 
Nixon of New Jersey, and others of the Repub- 
licans who voted for Mr. Gilmer, declared that 
they did so in good faith, and were ready to do 
it again if he could be elected. 

Mr. Harris, of Maryland, said he was author- 
ized to say that if the Democrats would vote 
for Mr. Gilmer, they could have as many more 
from that side as might be necessary to elect 
him. 

After some further remarks from divers 
members, the House proceeded to ballot, with 
the following result : 

Mr. Sherman - - - - : 

Mr. Millson”- - - - 

Mr. Gilmer - - - . - 

Scattering - - - - : 

On this ballot, Messrs. Campbell, Covode, 
Hale, Junkin, Morris, Schwartz, and Scranton, 
of Pennsylvania; Nixon, Pennington, and 
Stratton, of New Jersey; and Haskin, of New 
York, who have heretofore voted for Mr. Sher- 
man, cast their votes for Mr. Gilmer. 

Mr. Keitt said there were but two parties in 
the House—the Republicans, numbering one 
hundred and fifteen, and the Opposition to that 
party, composed of about ninety-three Demo- 
crats, twenty-three Southern Opposition or 
Americans, and six or seven Anti-Lecompton 
Democrats, making in all about one hundred 
and twenty who were opposed to the Republi- 
cans. He made an earnest appeal to the one 
hundred and twenty men to unite in the elec- 
tion of a Speaker. 

He would lay before the smaller wing of the 
Opposition a proposition in good faith—that 
either they thirty gentlemen should select whom 
they pleased from the Democratic side, or let 
the Democrats select whom they pleased from 
them, and then unite and elect him. If they 
would not do that, he would believe, so help 
him God, that a Republican was nearer to them 
than one of their own blood, their own country, 
their own interest, who carries in his hand the 
Constitution of the country. 

The House then proceeded to another ballot 
for Speaker, with the following result : 

Mr.Shermon - - - - 

Mr. Millson - - 

Mr.Gilmer - - 

Scattering “e - : 24 

Necessary toachoice -~— - 112 

Mr. Winslow offered the following : 

Resolved, That from and after to-day there 
shall be no vote as to the organization of the 
House until the second Monday in January, 
1860. 

Several members objected to the resolution 


as not being in order. 
j on the ground that noth- 


108 
: 69 
21 


Mr. Grow 
ing is in order but a ballot for Speaker and a 
motion to adjourn, and cited an act of Congress 
and precedents in support of his position. He 

ke briefly and eloquently in opposition to 

e resolution. His remarks will be found in 
full in another column. 

A contest arose between Messrs. Farnsworth, 
of Illinois, and Smith, of Virginia, as to the 
right to the floor, which was finally decided in 
favor of the former, but he gave way to a mo- 
tidm to adjourn, which was carried. 


Friday, December 23, 1859. 





SENATE. 
Sundry petitions were presented and referred. 


Mr. Yulee, from the Committee on Post Of 
fices and Post Roads, submitted sonore, ac- 
companied by bills for the relief of Jo 
William W. Honse, and Samuel D. House, 
also for the relief of Arnold Harris and Samuel 
F, Butterworth, 

On motion by Mr. Gwin, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Post Of- 
fices and Post Roads be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of establishing a post route 
from Yreka, Shasta, and Mussoloy, in the State 
of California, to Genoa, in the Territory of Utah. 

On motion by Mr. Gwin, 

That the Committee on Pensions 
be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
extending the benefits up to the present time 
of the act approved March 3, 1855, ting 
bounty land to certain officers and soldiers who 
have been engaged in the military service of 
the United States. 

Sundry bills were introduced, and referred to 
appropriate committees. ; 

The Senate then went into Executive session 
and, after some time spent therein, adjourned 
to Tuesday next. 

HOUSE. 

The House met at twelve o'clock. A prayer 
was offered and the journal read. 

The Clerk stated the question to be on re- 
ceiving the proposition of the gentleman from 
North Carolina, [Mr. Winslow,]| in relation to 
postponing the election of Speaker, and that, 
upon that question, the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Farnsworth] had the floor. 

Mr. Farnsworth then proceeded to address 
the House at great length and with much force, 
but the crowded state of our columns constrains 
us to omit them from our brief sketch of the 
proceedings. His speech will be published in 
pamphlet form. 

Mr. Nelson, of Tennessee, replied to certain 
articles in the Washington States, reflecting 
upon his course as a Southers man in the con- 
test for Speaker. He alluded to the fact that 
his speech in support of the Union had been 
approved by the press in all sections of the 
country, and that he had received letters of 
congratulation from all quarters, as evidence 
of the undying love of the American Union in 
the American heart, and that the madness that 
seeks to sever the ties of the Union will be 
signally rebuked. 

In regard to the statements relating to him 
in the States, he pronounced them wiifully and 
maliciously false, and grossly and unjustifiably 
libellous. It was true, he had been in favor of 
uniting upon a Democrat for Speaker, and 
would still be ready to do so when he should 
see a disposition to treat his party fairly. He 
believed>that the election of a Southern man 
would do more than anything else to quiet the 
apprehensions of the country, but would never 
vote for any but a Union man. He had confi- 
dence in the declarations of Mr. Sherman, that 
he signed the Helper book inadvertently, and 
did not approve of its extreme doctrines, but 
thought his election would exert an unhappy 
influence at the South, and should centinue to 
vote for a Southern Opposition man until he 
saw good cause to change his course. 

The. House then proceeded to ballot the 
twentieth time, for Speaker, with the following 
result : 

Mr. Sherman - - - - - 

Mr. Millson - - - - - 

Mr. Gilmer - : : - 

Scattering - - - - - 

Necessary to a choice - - 

At half past four o'clock, the House 
ed. 


108 
27 
19 
63 

- 112 

adjourn- 


Saturday, December 24, 1859. 

The Senate not in session. 

HOUSE. 

Mr. Bonham gave notice that after the speech 
of Mr. Smith, of Virginia, who was entitled to 
the floor, he would endeavor to obtain an op- 
portunity to move that the House proceed to 
ballot for Speaker faithfully throughout the day. 
Failing in that, he would make an effort to offer 
a resolution that from and after to-day no vote 
for Speaker shall he taken before the hour of 
12 o'clock, meridian, on Wednesday, the 9th of 
January ; and that when the House adjourn to- 
day, it be till Wednesday. 

Mr. Fouke, Mr. Smith giving way, replied to 
the remarks of Mr. Farnsworth, who had com- 
mented on the course of Mr. Douglas. His col- 
league [Mr. Farnsworth] had declared in sub- 
stance that he would rather see any other man 
than Mr. Douglas elected to the Presidency. 
The Republican hatred of Mr. Douglas was 


| deep-seated, and well it may be, for he has given 


them many heavy blows. Mr. Douglas stands 


| on the Cincinnati platform, and desires nothing 


else than its adoption by the Charleston Con- 
vention. 

He (Mr. Fouke) would support the nominee 
of that Convention in good faith, and so will 
the Democrats of Illinois. They have buried 
the differences of the past, and consider that 
every one who abides by the Democratic organ- 
ization is a Democrat. 

Mr. Farnsworth. Will Mr. Douglas support 
the nominee of the Charleston Convention on 
a platform on which he will not stand himself? 
Will he sustain a platform which does not 
recognise his | Mr. Douglas’s] doctrine, that the 
people in the Territories have the right to legis- 
late in reference to Slavery? 

Mr. Fouke said he would tell the North and 
South that Mr. Douglas will support the nomi- 
nee of the Charleston Convention. 

Mr. Farnsworth. On any platform ? 

Mr. Fouke said he would give his support 
against the Republicans, and he proceeded to 
show that the State Convention of Illinois de- 
clared they would sustain the nominee of the 
Charleston Convention. 

The discussion was continued for some time 
between Messrs. Fouke, Farnsworth, and Morris, 
of Illinois. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, then proceeded to 
address the House. He referred to the exciting 
circumstances under which the House had as- 
sembled, and the attempt made by the largest 
party in this House, who stood before the coun- 
try as having proclaimed no fellowship with 
slaveholders, and war to the death against Sla- 
very, to elect as Speaker one whe had endorsed 
the Helper look. In speaking of the character 
of that book and its endorsers, he asked if the 
Republicans thought it would be right if they 
should propose to put a man who is a murderer, 
a robber, and a thief, and who proclaims his 
deadly hostility to any of their institutions, into 
that chair. 

Mr. Sherman, of Ohio, desired to know if the 
gentleman from Virginia applied those words 
to him. 

Mr. Smith said he was only illustrating his 
argument. He had no such thought, and did 
not intend to say that the gentleman from Ohio 
was @ murderer. 

Mr. Sherman had misunderstood the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. Smith restated his position, and applied 
his denunciation to the Republicans as a party. 
They had a right to say that the gentleman’s 
party had been guilty of these things. 

Mr. Curtis, of lowa. I call the gentleman to 
order. He impeaches the honor of every man 
on this side of the House, and I ask the gentle- 
man to recall it. 

Mr. Smith. When I have anything to recall, 
I will do it, sir, without being asked, [a- 
plause ;] and if the gentleman will keep cool, 
he will perhaps fare the better by it. He was 
charging nobody on that floor with being mur- 
derers and robbers, but he did charge that 
when they came here, finding that many mem- 
bers of the Republican party had endorsed 
Helper’s book, they had a right to believe that 
those endorsers, unless they disclaimed it, were 
just as bad and just as damnable. [Applause.] 

[The Clerk here gave notice that order must 
be preserved in the galleries, and called on the 
Sergeant-at-arms and Doorkeepers to perform 
their duty. 

Mr. Smith said he was proceeding to illus- 
trate his position strikingly, and had been using 
strong figures of na for the purpose of 
making it so plain that there could be no escape, 
and to vindicate the Democratic side of the 
House from the charge of unnecessarily delay- 
ing the organization. He asked the gentleman 
from Iowa if he would have voted for Mr. Sher- 
man if he had really endorsed the Helper book. 

Mr. Curtis said the gentleman knew he would 
not, and that his candidate would not sanction 
any assaults upon the rights of Virginia or any 
other State. When ve ntleman asked wheth- 
or he or his y wou t a perjurer or a vil- 
lain into an pet?s aie, the very question 
was horrible. He could not su the 
gentleman ever seriously believed thst the Re- 
publican members were so insensible to justice 
and honor as to dare to bring iuto that hall and 
sustain any one who would or endorse 
any argument in favor of an ou and crime 
like that of John Brown’s raid. He did not blame 

inquiry, to which he had 


ought now themselves 
the imputation, 


to 





Mr. Smith insisted that Mr. 
not denied the charge, and he at 
course of the from Tennessee, [ Mr. 
ag who said Mr. Sherman had de- 
ied it. 


Mr. Nelson, of Tennessee, said he out 
understood Mr. Sherman as saying that he di 


not remember signing the recommendation of 
the book, ont mqucoved of its ultra doe- 
trines. 

Mr. Smith read from the Globe report the 
language used by Mr. Sherman, to the effect 
that he did not recollect signing the paper re- 
ferred to ; that he had not read the Helper book, 
or seen a copy of it; that his party desired to 
organize the House quietly and bly ; 
that he would net treapailfen a single right of 
a single Southern State; and that he was op- 

to any interference whatever by the peo- 
ple of the free States with the relations of mas- 
ter and slave in the slave States. That was all 
that he said, and he insisted did not amount to 
a disclaimer. He asked that gentleman now, 
Does he disclaim the doctrines of the Helper 
? Every one knew that there were differ- 
ent ways of oe Helper had said that 
if his advice were followed, in fifteen years 
there would not be a slave in America. Would | 
the gentleman disclaim those doctrines? The | 
gentleman was dumb as an oyster, [laugbter,] 
and the gentleman from Tennessee wanted to 
speak for him. 

Mr. Nelson, of Tennessee, said he did not de- 
sire to misrepresent the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Sherman] noranybody else. He was not, 
of course, that gentleman’s organ, nor in any 
way his confident, but, in justice to himself, he 
thought it proper to say to the House that, as 
he understood the doctrines of the Helper book, 
as published in the newspapers, when the gen- 
tleman from Ohio distinctly disavowed any de- 
eire or intention of interfering with Slavery in 
the slave States, he considered that that was re- 
pudiating the doctrines of the Helper book. 

Mr. Morris, of Pennsylvania, said he was a 
supporter of Mr. Sherman, knowing that he 
was free of all fair charge or implication in 
anything of a treasonable character, and be- 
cause he knew him to be eminently conserva- 
tive. He caused to be read an extract from a 
speech of Mr. Sherman in 1856, in the debate 
on the President's message, in which Mr. S. 
condemned the Northern Abolitionists and 
fanatics, and repudiated the idea of interfering 
in any manner with Slavery in the States, 
thou®h he regarded the repeal of the Missouri 
compromise as an infamous wrong. He (Mr. 
Morris) knew that Mr. Sherman still enter- 
tained these sentiments, and therefore sup- 
ported him. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, denied the right of 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Sherman] to 
speak by deputy, in this imperious manner. He 
was not Speaker yet. They had come to a 
pretty pass, when a gentleman put in nomina- 
tion was not allowed to speak. 

Mr. Smith then proceeded to reply to the re- 
marks of Mr. Grow, of Pennsylvania, made on 
Thursday last, and charged that gentleman 
with the defeat of the Post Office appropriation 
bill at the last session. 

Mr. Branch, of North Carolina, (Mr. Smith 
yielding the floor for that purpose,) made some 
remarks on the subject of the defeat of said 
bill, designed to fix the responsibility for its 
defeat upon Mr. Grow. 

Mr. Grow asked a few minutes toereply to 
the gentleman from North Carolina, but Mr. 
Smith refused to yield the floor for that pur- 

se. 

After considerable desultory debate in rela- 
tion to taking a ballot for Speaker, adjourning 
over the holidays, &c., the House proceeded to 
the twenty-first ballot for Speaker, with the 
following result : 

Sherman - 

Bocock - 

Gilmer - - - : 

Houston - - : 

Davis, of Ind. - - - 

Scattering - - - - 
At 44 o’clock, the House adjourned. 


Monday, December 26, 1859. 
The Senate was not in session. 
In the House, Mr. Smith, of Virginia, con- 
tinued his speech, commenced on Saturday. 
Opinions vary as to when he will conclude it. 
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Tuesday, December 27, 1859. 
SENATE. 





A message Was soneived from the President | 
of the United States, by the naude of kis privat | 


secretary. 

Mr. Iverson moved that it be taken up and | 
read. 

Mr. Collamer objected, on the ground that 
the Senate was now very thin, and when they 
were last tegether, there was a distinct under- 
standing that no business should be done du 
ring Christmas week. 

The question being taken by yeas and nays, 
the reading of the message was ordered—yeas 
28, nays 12. 

It was then read by the Secretary, occupying 
an hour and a half. Its reading being con- 
cluded, 

Mr. Bright saw no reason why the usual 
course should not be followed, and moved that 
the message and accompanying documents be 
printed for the use of the Senate. He would 
not ask the immediate consideration of that 
motion. It could be entered on the journal, 
and lie over; for no printer has as yet been 
elected. 

That course was pursued, and then the Senate 
adjourned until Friday next. 

HOUSE. 

The President’s annual message Was receiv- 
ed as soon as the House met. 

Mr. John Cochrane moved that it be laid on 
the table until the House was organized. 

Mr. Craige, of North Carolina, moved to 
amend the motion, so that the message be re- 
ceived and read. 

Mr. Cochrane accepted the amendment, amid 
much excitement. 

The Republican side called for the yeas and 


nays. 

A call of the House was then ordered. 

Mr. Stanton argued that there was no preee- 
~_ for reading the message when not organ- 
ized. 

Mr. Craige then withdrew his amendment, 
and Mr. Cochrane’s original motion was agreed 
to. 

Mr. Smith, of Virginia, resumed his remarks 
from yesterday. 

Mr. Houston asked leave to offer a resolu- 
tion—in effect, propusing to name a temporary 
Speaker, for ten days—in the mean time to read 
the President’s message, to sign such bill as 
may be passed for the relief of the Post Office 
Department, &c. 

he Republicans objected to this, and the 
House was then called, preliminary to voting. 

The House again voted for Speaker. Whole 
number of votes, 208—necessary to a choice, 
105. Mr. Sherman received 101, Mr. Scott 
17, Mr. Houston 15, Mr. Gilmer 14, Mr. 
Bocock 14, Mr. Maclay 12, scattering 35. 

The House then adjourned. 


Prayers ror Sewarp.—The Auburn (N. Y.) 
Union, of Monday, says: “ Prayers for the pres- 
ervation of Governor Seward amid the dangers 
of the sea, and for his safe arrival home, were 
offered on Sunday in all the church@s of the 
city.” 

Tue Sovrn Carotiva Lecistature. — Both 
branches have the resolution appropria- 
ting $100,000 for military contingencies, and 
also a resolution declaring, as the deliberate 
opinion of South;Carolina, that the safety and 
honor of the slaveholding States imperatively 
demand a speedy on from the free-soil 
States of the Co y, and earnestly invi- 
ting and urging her sister States of the South to 
originate the movement of Southern separation, 


in which she pledges herself promptly to unite. 


ArrivaL or tHe SovtHern Srupeyts at 
Ricumonp.—Richmond, Dec. 22.—The medi- 
cal students from Philadelphia arrived here 
this afternoon, and were received by the faculty 
and students of the Medical College, the Gov- 
ernor, and the Richmond Guards. were 
also an immense throng of citizens. The 
cession marched to the Governor's mansion, 
ag = Sooo Brags dnp ny by Governor 

ise. Subsequently were addressed b 
Professor Gibson at the” after which 
they dined at the Columbia Hotel. Great en- 
thusiasm was manifested, and there were con- 
tinual shouts of applause and waving of hand- 
kerchiefs along the route. 

Ay Exvor rrou Sovrm Caroutxa to Vin- 





; dawage w it sHIpping in 
| schooner General Morgan was sunk, and sev- 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 


The European Congress— Victor Hugo on 
Brown's Virginia Invasion. 


New York, Dec. 22.—The steamer Asia, with 
Liveegeel apueen of he 100, epniapd. hese thie 
noon. 


The steamer New York, from New York, 


had arrived at Southampton. 
General Y 

London that the 

sians to evacuate the Amoor 


had sealed up the Embassy at Pekin in their 


Additional adhesions to the 
gress had been received at Paris. 


Speculations were rife relative to the plenipo- 
tentiaries to represent the several States, and 


the probable proceedings of the body. 


The Englis: reformers were holding confer- 
ences in preparation for their approaching cam- 


paign. 


The directors of the Great Eastern Steamship 
Company had postponed their explanation of 
the embarrassments to the shareholders for one 
month, and there was much dissatisfaction 


among the shareholders. 
The whole amount of 
wreck of the steamer 
$180,000. 
Victor Hu 


has published an eloquent 
peal in behalf of Captain Brown's Saspte'e 
He says the execution of Brown 


Ferry affair. 
will be a crime of the greatest magnitude. 


The Bank of France has gained 6,000,000 


francs in cash during the month. 


The pacific policy of France towards Eng- 


land was making progress. 


The French budget for the next year amounts 


to nearly £73,000,000 sterling. 
The Paris Bourse closed buoyant. 
The intelligence from Italy is unimportant. 


The difference between Prussia and Hesse 
would soon be settled, through the interference 


of the Diet. 


It was reported that the Emperor of China 
had given notice to the Russians to quit the set- 
e Russian 


tlements on the Amoor, and that 
Embassy at Pekin was confined to its palace. 
A ministerial crisis has arisen in Turkey. 


The envoy of Prince Daniel, of Montenegro, 


had been assassinated at Constantinople. 


Spain had given orders for an additional levy 


of 50,000 men for the war with Moroeco. 


At a grand municipal banquet recentiy given 
in Paris, the prefect of the Seine spcke in a | 
very eulogistic manner of the new pacific era | 


on which France had entered. 

It was stated that the French Government 
was about to expend upwards of £500,000 in 
fortifying the ports of Algeria. 

The provisional government of Florence had 


dispatched orders to all the diplomatic agents 
ublic functionaries appointed by the 
Duke, at’ present abroad, to return to 
Tuscany within a fortnight, under the penalty | 
of losing their pecuniary allotments or pensions. | 


and 
Gran 


A report was current at Madrid that dysen- 


tery, and even cholera, had broken out among 


the Spanish troops in Morocco. It was thought 


that the Spanish generals would not assume | 


the offensive till ali their forces were concen- 
trated. 

The official detail of the Spanish losses on 
the 19th ult., and subsequent days, show that 
of the officers, nine were killed and forty five 
wounded ; and of the soldiers, seventy-nine were 
killed and 717 wounded. 

Cotton—The Liverpool cotton market was 
easier, having declined ¢d., with holders press- 
ing on the market, particularly the new crop. 

Produce.— The Liverpool produce market 
closed as follows: Coffee quiet. Rice firm. 
Rosin heavy at 4s. Spirits turpentine dull at 
34s. Tea dull at ls. 2d. 

London Markets —Baring’s circular quotes: 
Breadstuffs steady. Sugar firm at an advance 
of 1s. for refining purposes. Rice steady. 

Money Market.—The London money market 
was unchanged. Bullion in the Bank of Eug- 
land had decreased £82,000. 

Consols closed at 95§ @ 96 ex-dividend. 

ahninedie~i 

Four Days Later rrom Catrrorn1a.— St. 
Louis, Dec. 22.—The California overland mail, 
with San Francisco dates to the 28th ult., has 
arrived. 

The steamer Cortez had reached San Fran- 
cisco, causing much rejoicing—fears for her 
safety having been entertained. 

A severe gale occurred on the 24th, flooding 


the streets of San Francisco, and causing much 
the harpor. Tne 


eral other vessels were seriously injured, 

A fire occurred at San Francisco on the 27th, 
destroying $10,000 worth of property. 

The Austrian brig Joack, from Rio Janeiro, 
which was supposed to have foundered, had 
been found, anchored on the Mexican coast, 
with two sailors on board, who were in a starv- 
ing condition. All the crew, with the excep- 


tion of three others, who landed in a boat at 


San Blas, had died. 

A slight shock of an earthquake was felt at 
San Francisco on the 25th ult. 

It was rumored at San Francisco, that the 
U. S. Senatorial contest in the Legislature 
would be narrowed down to Gov. Weller and 
Mr. Baldwin, as the candidates. It was also 


supposed that the election would be postponed 
till the next session of the Legislature. 


The revenue cutter William L. Marcy had 


returned to San Francisco, being unable to 
load at San Farralone Island, in consequence 
of a severe gale. 


The Markets—At San Francisco, business 
was dull, and no sales of importance had been 


effected since the meee of the last steamer. 
Sales of 300 casks o 
per lb. 


lard are reported at 134c. 








HARPER'S WEEKLY, 
A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER. 


The Best and Cheapest Family Newspaper in 
the World. 


Five Cents a Number. $2.50 a Year. 


HE First Number of the Fourth Volume of Harper's 
Weekly will appear on the 4th January, 1660. This 


yeer over 4 500,000 Numbers of Harpe:’s Weekly will 
have been sold, nearly half of which will be bound for 
reference 
etors desire to state that it has been their sim to render 


In commeneing the new volume, the propri 


Harper's Weekly, in the first place, and before anything 


else, a First-class Newspaper—a pictorial history of 
current events, equal to the daily press in fuliness of 


—It was rumored at 
pang eng nc yee 


European Con- 


gold recovered from the 
yal Charter reaches 


deseripuon, and superior to the daily press as combinin 

illustrations with text. How far they have atiaine 

their aim, the three volumes now published will show 
Tie Liustrations inthe Third Volume will bear evidence 
to the fidelity with which every important event of the 
past year nas been related and illustrated in the pages 
of Harper’s Weekly. Thev would refer especially, in 
this connect on, 1o The Italian War, the Grest Kas ern 
Seamship, the Harper's Perry Outbreak, the Uiah Ex- 
pedition, the Paraguay Expedition, Obina, ete., ete 
The value of the paper ean ve best realized by supposing 
that it did not exist, and by trying to conceive how litue 
people would really know of passing event« if they bad 
to rely on written descriptions alone. In this respect, 
the arrangements for the coming year are more complete 
than they have been heretofore. Harper's Weekly bus 
regular artist correspondents in almost every quarter of 
the globe, and commande the peneil of the first arti-ts at 
home. It will morcov+r, in order to present its readers 
with a complete illustrated history of our age, continue 
to transfer to its pages the best and most generally in 

teresting pictures from foreign illusirat.“ journals. Ina 
word, tne subseriber to H ts Weekiy may rely on 
finding in its pages next year an accurate, well drawn, 
weil engraved, and weli-printed piciure of every mem- 
orabie event which occars, and a portrait of every man 
who attracis the general attention of the people of thie 
country. 

Harper's Weekly will continue, as heretofore, to pub 
lish the best tales thal are written by mauve and foreign 
authors It has slieady publisned A Tale of Two Cities, 
by Cndrles Dickens (with original illastrations drawn 
for Harper's Weekiy;) Whet will he do wits it? vy Bir 
E. Lytton Bulwer; fhe Dead Secret, by Wiikve Cosline ; 
Lois the Witch, by Mes Gaskell; A wood Fight, by Charles 
Reade. lt is now pu lishing .he Woman in White, by 
Wi tie Coi ins, aud will shortly commence the publica 
tien of a new serial story of American Life, by an emi- 
nent American author. This story also will be iliastra- 
ted by the inimitable pene: of McLensen. On, or before 
she conclusion of these tales, others of «qual merit wil! be 
commenced, it being the intention of the publishers to 
secure every work of undoubted excelience ‘hat is writ 
en here or abroad. it ie hardiy necessary to add, that 
the foreign serials which appear in Marper’s Weekly 
are purchased from tbeit auibors by the propricwrs of 
liarpers Weekly, who, in many imstances, give for « 
mere tight of priority what to a hand copy- 
right to ihe auinor. 

ln addivon to seals, each number of Harper's Week- 
ly will contain a short compict- wele by « naive of for- 
eign author. In rerpeet.o these tues, as with the se- 
rinis, the publishers witl puviish the best tha: they can 
obtain, WAhOuUl fegerding their ongia. 

The other deparimenus of Harper's Weekly will eon- 
tinue to receive carefal attention ai the had. of the pub- 
usa@ers 





TERMS. 
One copy for twenty weeks 
Oue copy forone year - 
One copy fortwo years - 
Pive copies tor one year - 
fwelve copies for one year 
Twenty-five copies for one year - 
copie An om 
or twenty- j 
* Magazine and w , , 


year, 100 
’ —Fifty Centea Line. 
be mace io nose wishing to ad- 
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cames and revidenc:s, wilh We 
woapaie cents AM dn pe ae Pong 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
678 Franklin Square, New York. 





Tus Stave Yacut Wanpei.en.—This vessel, 
which made its escape from the vigilant rev- 
enue cutters at Savannah some weeks ago, has 
turned up at Boston. It seems that it was 
bound for the coast of Africa in pursuit of a oar- 
go of slaves. The Captain, Martin, alias Patten, 
went ou shore at Flores, when Welton, the 
mate, got under weigh, and sailed for the coast 
of America. He arrived at Boston on the 
24th. The crew, ten in number, have been 
committed to jail, and the vessel remains in 
charge of the authorities. Welton and a por- 
tion of the crew were imposed upon by Martin, 
and forced to submit, after the destination and 
object of the voyage were made known. Wo 
wonder if the piratical owner ofthe yacht, Lamar, 
will be permitted to bid it off again at a nomi- 
nal price ? 

Exports anv Recstrrs or Corrox.—New 
Orleans, Dec. 22.—The exports of cotton hence 
to England, during the past week, were 34,000 
bales, while to Havre they reached only 1,000 
bales. From Mobile the exports to England 
during the week were 10,000 bales. The in- 
crease in ihe receipts of cotton at all the ports, 
since September Ist to date, as compared with 


the same period last year, now amounts to 
270,000 bales. 
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THE NEWYORK TIMES, 


AN INDEPENDENT, CAL, LITERARY, 
AND MISCELLANEOUS NEWSPAPER. 


DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND. WEEKLY 


THE NEW YORK TIMES isthe youngest of the daily 
newspapers of the city of New York. The first number 
was issued on the 18th of September, 1851, so that it has 
only just completed the eighth year of its publication 
But it has already become oue of the most widely known 
end most firmly established daily journals of the Uniied 
States Its circulation is quite as large as that of any 
other daily of ite claes in the city of New York, and in 
reputation for enterprise, energy, and reliability, it may 
feirly challenge comparison with any other newspaper 
in the country. 

The Tunes is wholly and entirely Independent in its 
discussion of all topics of public interest. It does not 
deny or doubt the importance or necessity of Political 
Parties to the proper management of public affairs, for ali 
experience shows that in every Constitutional Govern- 
ment party divisions and party contentions are essential 
to the preservation of public liberty, and to the vigorous 
and responsible conduct of the Administration, Hut 
while it does not querre) with party organizations, it de- 
clines to be theit instrument. Party organs are sufli- 
ciently nemerous and eufficiently infloential already. 
& very paity and every facuon bas its representatives and 
etnined advocates in the newepaper press. The great 
majority of the journals of the United States are directly 
connected with the party organizations of the country— 
representing their prine!ples, seeking the promotion of 
their ends, echoing their wivhes, publishing news and 
speeches, with commen’s only in their interest—and being 
cou‘ucied and managed merely as agente for the accom- 
plishment of party purposes. They have, therefore, no 
higher authority and no ewonger claim to confidence and 
respect than the parties they represent. As a gereral 
thing they are read mainly by that portion of the public 
who concur with them in opinion; and, as their siate- 


| 
| ment* are always more or less colored by theiraentiments 


and wishes, they command very little attention, and stil? 
less influence, beyond the inmediate circle of their own 
partisans. 

The Times asserts for Journalism a higher function 
than this. Instead of consenting to be simply the re- 
tained advocate of any political party, it claims the 
right to judge, fairly and dispassionately, all parties—ap- 
proving ant aiding whatever in any of them may tead 
to the promotion of the pub ic good, and condemning and 
denouncing everything in all of them which involves 
detriment or disaster to the country at large. 

Its first great aim is to become a Reliadle Newspaper— 
reporting promptly and fairly everyting of public inter. 
est concerning all parties and ail public men, neither 
distorting nor exaggerating facts for the benefit or the in- 
jury of any, but rendering equal and exact justice to all 
alike. It does not profess neutrality upon any poli’cal 
issue, sti'! less indifference to any great political move- 
ment; but while it will discuss everything connected with 
public affairs, with perfect freedom and with whatever 
ability itean command, it will do this, not in the interest, 
for the benefit, or under the control of any public man, or 
of any Poeliucal Party, but solely in the interest of Truth 
and Justice, and for the promotion of the welfare of the 
whe.e country. While upon all topics its tone will be 
firm, vigorous, and entirely independent, it will deal in 
argumentrather than invective, in the language of per- 
suasion rather than menace, and will sirive to allay, by 
all fair and just appeals, rather than to inerease by in- 
flammatory counee!s,the sectional agitation which dis- 
turbs ihe peace and threatens the welfare of the Federal 
Union. It will insist always upon a faithfel adherence to 
the Constitution, respect for the Judicial) auwmoriues of the 
nation, and a strict compliance with the duties and obli- 
gations which devolve upon the citizens of a comm. A 
country. Upon the subject of S'avery, while it will er 
seek occasion for thrusting it upen public attention, it will 
not shrink from its discussion whenever it shall be 
brought proninently before the country, and made the 
theme of public controversy ; bat it will treat it aa a local 
institution, the creature of local law, and subject to the 
exclusive supervision and control of the communities in 
which it exists. The T¥mes will resist every attempt, and 
willdenounce every proposition, to wage war upon it 
from without, or to excite the fears, wound the pride and 
arouse the resentments of those States which may be dis- 
posed or obliged to permit its continued existence. But 
it will also oppose every endeavor to extend it into re- 
gions now free trom iis influence, to reopen the Slave 
Trade with Africa, to impose the laws and the principles 
on which it resis upoa olher States, and to exact forit un 
undue shure of influence and of power in the Councils of 
the Confederacy. It will press upon all sections, upon 
the South and upon the North—the full discharge of all 
their duties under the Constitution, and will rebuke and 
resist every att’mpt on the part of uliraiste, in either sec- 
on, to promo’e their own views and objects at the ox- 
peuse of justice and the public good. 

The Times will discuss ai! topics of genera! interest, in 
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208 | . THE NATIONAL ERA: 
Mites hanes +, pain ao eK to go down to a dis- | has become of the Monroe with which 
W ASHINGTON, D. C. [fuss seers Ser minds to | poised to be computed by applying the rule of| certain people have been beguiling this credu- 
es — the inverse ratio. Such, alas! is the frailty of | lous while these Jamaica have 
SS "*Cpheavé ie rastoes,” ur neture, that all men will seek to justify | made this solid conquest for the British Crown? 
Colonization and Commerce. To make this ours, it appears to me that we | what seems to be their own interest; and hence | Set this service of a reviled and despised race.'0 
ee have only to - civilization | the of sentiment the subject of | their most gracious mistress, Queen 
ghro Ap Mowe ae vos ot of our filibuster Presi- 
AN ADDRESS and form of government, into the tropics, at the South, all her maxims eS ee e+ Content 
Before the Young Men's Mercantile Library As-|™eans of the black men now among us, and, | of policy, stealtnily beneath the ermine tg, and which eae sin cen oa 
sociation of Cincinnati, Ohio, Noo. 28, 1859. | ‘rough them, impress ourselvés upon the pres- | of the judge, and by a judicial mandate robbing the bombardment of to dispossess 
ae ent population, thus excluding any other power. the poor negro of his soul to justify the enslave” st A onet tise 
BY FRANK P. BLAIR, JUN., OF MISSOURI Is it possible to do so? Ten years have sufficed | ment of his person. Cotton is indeed King, ~~ ee on © of Eng- 
. Lh, JUN., * | to plant half a million of our free white people he can thus drive another rivet in the chain made another lodgmen' A mig’ The 
: . in California. went thither without aid or | which holds five millions of bondmen. It may | land, in the name of the Mosquito king. 
The city which has led the march of civiliza- section: fi the G t ae ie unprofitable inquiry to consider | present Chief Executive refused to ratify the 
i West, wh and P . they on which the British agreed to surrender 
tion in the Great West, whose power and splen- | could there acquire fortune more rapidly than in | whether he is not eq powerful to loose as | treaty by 4 Mosquito 
dor—the growth of little more than one genera. | the older States. A half million more who went | to. bind. If the half m and more of free es ie eee Clay Dulwer 
tion—rivals the matared glories which ages have | out have returned with fortunes realized. This | megroes now in the United States should be | coast, in conformity wi oy whieh esac 
conteibated to others, is most fitted to lead in an | exodus to the land of goldhas redounded to the | transplanted i tie eames, oak shane eee tamae et Oe Many vk | 
enterprise intended to impart to the whole con- | . giq not lose the labor of citizens, but only | their quan in ony a and sugar, it | not at any time hereafter be Pe any wl = 
tinent the principles upon which her own pros- | changed the locality in which that labor was | would make an immense ce in the supply | therein.” Thus, it seems that England deman 




























perity rests. The first-born of the ordinance of 


f she shall fail to claim universal empire for the 

principle to which she owes her pre-eminence. 
That magna charia, conceived by the mind and | blacks in this — 
heart of Mr. Jefferson, to secure you in the rights | than haif 4 million. 
which he proclaimed to belong to all, im'the im- 
mortel declaration which asserted our liberties, 
has opened to you a boundless career of opu- 


to give to all the same noble inheritance which | coast. 
he secured to you. 


i ' proclaimed, there e amongst us an institu- 
tion anomalous 
truths, and with the form and spirit of the Gov- 


that day, sought by eve 


this evil. 
to give practical and universal effect to the true | free ne 


pregnant sentences. 
he says: 


coming home to our physical and moral characters, to our 
happiness and safety, ts to provide an asylum, to which we 
can, by degrees, send the whole of that population (the ne- 
groes) from among us, and establish them under our pat- 
ronage and protection, as a os free, and independent 
people, in some country and te friendly to human life 
if and happinees.’’ 


Speaking of a proposition similar in many re- 
spects, urged by him upon the Legislature of his 
native State, he says: 


yt “Tt has, however, been found that the public mind would 
‘it not yet bear the proposition, nor will it even at this day ; 
yet the dey is not jar distant when it must bear it and adopt 
it, or worse will follow. Nothing is more certainly written 
i in the book of fate, than that these people (the nogroes) are 
a to be free ; nor is {t less certain that the two races, equally 
y free, cannot live in the same Government. Nature, habit, 
"4 opinion, have drawn indelible lines of distinction between 
3 thom. It is still in our power to direct the process of eman- 
re’ cipotion aud deportation, and in such slow degree as that the 
“4 evil will wear off insensbyy, and their place be, pari passw, 

filled uP by free white laborers. If,on the contrary, it is | knee- 
left tw force itself on, buman nature must shudder at the 
a prospect held up. We should look in vain for an example 

in the Spanish deportatioa or deletion of the Moors.’’ 


In a letter to Mr. Coles, he said: 


of time. Jt will come ; and whether brought on by the gen- 
erous energies of onr own minds, or by the bloody 

of St. Domingo, exe%ed and couducted by the power of our 
present enemy, if once stationed permanently within our 


leaf of our history not yet turned over.’’ 


4 The time has come to begin the movement for | less diversity of gorgeous scenes, such boundless 
. emancipation, to be accomplished by “the gen- | expanses of vegetable and floral magnificence, as 
~| erous energies of our own minds,” rather than | their valleys disclose. In the whole tropical re- 


us through that other process, the contemplation of | gion of our continent, the eye of man may behold 

which fills us with horror and alarm. Every | one unending round of vernal promise and ripen- 
, There, the opening blossom and 
under the intolerable burden—perished either by | the matured fruit mingle on the same stem, which 
a violence or the poison with which it taints and | jg released from its burden and converted into a 
cornucopia by every passing breeze. 
rated, and is spreading through the veins of this | gentle swaying that whitens the ground with the 
nation; and unless speedy relief is found, we | petals of the former, strews it with the bursting 
The radiant climate “has no winter in 
its year,” and the omnipresent summers, or, 
q threatens to rend us into sections, and destroy | rather, the three seasons in their indivisible 
‘ union, have no interregnum in their rule, and 
i no solution hinted at, except to let it alone, to | give the teeming earth no rest from the labor of 
grow and fester and corrode. It is the cause of | bringing forth her choicest productions. There 
he most of the ill-will between us and neighboring | the task of agriculture will be, not to stimulate, 
ah . but to repress and tame the powers of the soil. 
ing the blood of our race. It has devastated the | There, the household, however numerous, will 
bs soil and impoverished the mass of the people | not be adequate to gather what the solitary hus- 
: , bandman shall sow. Hours of labor will pur- 
yond the reach of the poor, and eradicated from | chase weeks of luxurious ease. Skies and earth, 
eC c air and water, proclaim the promised land, nay, 
its demoralizing influence has | the paradise of the negro. While the white man 
spread far beyond the confines of the States in | degenerates and withers in the glare of all its 
which it is recognised, and allied itself politically splendor, sinking into a valetudinarian, impotent 
in body and mind, or suddenly encounters death 
: in breathing the subtle poisons with which its 
to increase, extend, and perpetuate it, and we | exhalations are pregnant, the black man, by vir- 
' are told, even by those men who deplore these | tue of that mysterious qual 


nation that has embraced Slavery has perished ing harvests. 


ri: corrupts society. Already the virus has pene- 


shall be fatally infected. It is admitted by all | fruit. 
to be the cause of the deep and bitter feud which 


the Confederacy ; and yet no remedy is proposed, 


nations. It is tainting the morals and corrupt- 


a where it exists. It has banished education be- 
re the hearts of many all respect and love for free 
} institutions. 


with every element of evil to be found within the 
wide limits of the land. Its partisans seek openly 


things, that i¢ must be left alone. I say tha 
Measutes must be takeu, by woicn we pedpie o 
the et 


‘@_ we shall soon cease to exist as a free people. 


meke weir number fifty millions. The country | surround him. 
will be imeapable of sustaining such a burden. 
What I propose is no measure of rashnegs or in- 
considerate haste, but the deliberate and ma- 
tured thonght of the most far-seeing and saga- 
cious of all our statesmen. It is simply to pro- 
vide an asylum, in the congenial regions of the 
American tropics, for such of our negroes as are | poo 
now free, or who hereafter may be enfranchised Aaro 
by States or individuals, and who may choose 
to go there, and to offer them such inducements, 
by securing them self-government, free home- 
steads, and protection against foreign or domes- 
tic molestation, as they will not and cannot re- 
fuse to accept. 

This preposition covers a wide field of discus- 
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of the considerations which seem to recommend 
it. It does not seem to me that any objection 
can be raised to the purchase of the necessary 
territory by the Government. The power has 
been so often exercised, and especially by those 
who would be moat likely to oppose the object 
of this purchase, that we may fairly consider 
that their mouths are closed. So also in regard 
to setting apart the country so purchased for the 
occupation of a particular race of people—that 
has been done often, and is being done every | 4 fica and 
a When the Indians began to encumber our 
orthwestern and Southwestern Territories, we ; 
bought their old homes, purchased new homes a 
for them, paid for their removal to these new 
homes, and then paid them annuities, to induce 
them to remain there in peace and quiet. These 
Indians had been our enemies; the negroes have 
always been our friends and dependents, spend- 
ing their lives in our service. Certainly we can 
do for a friendly people what we have so often 
done for our enemies. Those who believe that 
the negroes are an inferior race will rejoice in a 
compiete separation of the races, and thus avoid 
that contact which deteriorates our own; nor is 
it possible for those who think differently to op- 
pose the opening of new regions, where the ne- 
groes shall be invited to go, aud take up free 
homesteads and enjoy free government under the 
protection of the United States. As well might 
the friends of the free white laborers object to 
the acquisition of new Californias, for their oc- 
cupation and employment. It is clear that the 
two races Cannot oocupy the same States with- 
out matual injury. One race will inflict either 
social or legal degradation upon the other. B 
long contact, their blood will become so me 
that they will merge into a mongrel race, inferior 
to either of the original types. This is one of 
the most deplorable results to be 
from the unnatural juxtaposition 
mingling of the races; and this contaminating 
process, already far advanced, threatens to make 
us a race of hybrids, and blot the beauty of that 
fair and glorious line, which we believe to be, 
in form and soul, the noblest development of 
mankind. This is no idle fear; it is a present 
and appalling reality—a muddy rivulet suffices 
to discolor the bright waters of a river—a small 
and dusky cloud obscures the sun, and shuts out 
his splenders from the world. The difference 
betweea a wo races, whilst it serves to justify 
in the mimds of some the system of Slavery as it 
exists here, makes that system in fact more in- 
jurious, because more difficult: to eradicate— 
more intolerable in jgs forms, and more disgust- 
ing by its inevi tendency to corrupt the 
blood of both races. N can save us from 
the pollution but a complete 




































































































































































































































































































sugar cane. 





of the negroes, emancipation. 


govern the world. poems 
We mould that empire to usefulness, to ad- | Dave many 
en , and swell our own wealth | firmly and 














; and because it was five times more 
1797, she will be recreant to her own origin if | remunerative there than here, the manifold in- 
terest of the whole country 
creation of the additional wealth. The free 
amount to something more 
f similar inducements were 
held out to them, would they not also go forth 
to better their condition in a country where their 
labor would be more productive’? It may be said 
i lence and glory; and I come with confidence to | that they have not the energy, knowledge, or 
: invoke your aid for the plan by which he sought | means, of the white men who peopled our Pacific 
This may be admitied ; for the pioneers 
of the Golden State were the most enterprising 
When the great declaration of our rights was | of our heroic and indomitable race. But neither 
the distance nor the dangers attending a voyage 
inconsistent with its great | to the tropics are as great as those whieh barred 
the way to our Pacific possessions. Nor are the 
ernment framed upon them. It is well known | motives which impelled our people in such num- 
that not only Jefferson, but all the great men of | bers and with such rapid flight to gather fortune 
means to eradicate | there half so urgent as those which should, and 
The plan by which Jefferson desired | which, I may venture to say, will, animate our 
8 to fly a country in which their con- 
9 principles of our Government, and root out that | dition is that of a degraded and persecuted caste, 
element of evil which would fatally affect the | for one in which they can have no superiors, and 
whole, is contained in the following brief and | one in which their wildest dreams of wealth can 
In a letter to Mr. Sparks, | be realized with the least possible toil. 

The tropical regions of America are the rich- 
i “The second object, and tho most interesting to us,as | est in the whole world. This is due to the pe- 
; culiar configuration of that part of our conti- 
nent, and the prevalence of the northeastern and 
southeastern trade winds, which come sweeping 
across a vast expanse of ocean, surcharged with 
moisture; and striking at right angles upon the 
coast, they penetrate deep into the interior, 
where the moisture is precipitated by the cold 
atmosphere of the mountains, forming the largest 
rivers in the world, which traverse the entire 
country, imparting to it the most extraordinary 
fertility, and giving unquestionable guaranty of 
its being the predestined seat of future empire. 
For civilization, be it observed, is of amphibious 
birth. It has ever arisen on the sea shore, on the 
banks of the navigable rivers, half from the flood 
and half from the land. The Ganges, the Nile, 
and the great cities which stood, as it were, 
deep, or still stand, in the waters of the 
Mediterranean, vouch for this. 
sooner or later, becomes the seat of opulence and 
power, and the country to which I allude has a 
“Yet the hour of emancipation is advancing in the march | Pre-eminent title to that appellation. Even here, 
on the banks of the “ beautiful river,” I am con- 
strained to declare that the Amazon, the La Pla- 
ta, and the Orinoco, together with their tributa- 
country, and offering asylura and arms to the oppressed, is a | ries, are unrivalled on either continent; nor are 
there anywhere else on the globe such an end- 


pros 


A river 


—— “ Afric is all the sun’s, 
And as her earth her human clay is kindled.’’ 

His form glows with a more intense and buoy- 
ant animal life, presenting a striking contrast to 
the sickly exotic of Circassian blood, in the ex- 
uberance of its native joy, and bis soul laughs 

to the laughing landscapes, which, like 
n’s rod, blow in a single night. 
shall say that the same congenial influences 
would not aid in evolving the latent capacities 
of his intellectual nature—a nature which has 
never yet had an opportunity for celf-develop- 
ment under the auspices of Christianity ? 
were irrational to answer in the negative, when 


, we know that a univers 
sion, and I can do no more than glance at a few tween the moral te th 


e natural world 


In the tropical regions of Asia and Africa the 
prevailing winds do not traverse such a wide ex- 
tent of ocean, and hence do not collect such a 
vast amount of water us those which fan the 
face of the tropical regions of America. The 
direction of the former is parallel with the 
coast, while here the trade winds strike the 
coast perpendicularly, penetrating and carrying 
their moisture into the interior. 


So momentous 


I remember when Virginia and Kentucky, and 
other border slave States, were on the eve of 
rising Everybody will tell you this, 
us that there is to arise for them an | 224 some will say that these States would long 
i emancipated their slaves but for the 

impertinence of the abolitionists 


good people say 


four fold. 
it must be made. 


sincerely believe in its truth ; never- 
ma- | theless, it is not the whole truth. The fact is, 
that a very great rise took place in the price of 
cotton about that time, and has been maintained 
multiplied the money value 
It is a sad con- 
The ad- | 


The same 


ity of organism con- 
ferrod by -~<-) Madu shee. 2d : : . 
; ) and the torrid glare an elixir for bedy and mind. 
{ wt States canrelieve themselves of it, or | His very pores, like those of a plant, seem to ab- 
oy , ; sorb the solar light and fire, and the reekings of 
+ Already, since the Revolution, the slaves have | the moist and warm earth affect his health as 

increased ten fold, mounting up from half a mil- | little as the odor of hecatombe did the disposition 
lion to near five millions; an increase in the | of the Epicurean gods. In such a region, his 
same proportion for the same length of time will | nature is in harmony with all the elements which 


al harmony subsists be- 


Henée it is 
that the coasts only of the tropical regions ‘of 
Asia are fringed with verdure, and 
the vast interior is a rainless desert, impenetra- 
This, which appears to me 
to bea most striking and philosophical reason 
for the great difference existing between the in- 
tertropical regions of America and those of the 
older continents, I find in a pamphlet by Lieut. 
Maury, on the basin of the Amazon. 
remarkable difference is, that in the Asiatic and 
African tropics there is a dry and wet season, 
each lasting half the year. 
for by the fact that the winds do not prevail 
steadily and unvaryingly from the sea, as is the 
case in America within the torrid zone. 
wet and dry season, which alternates in Asia 
and Africa, according to my information, is 
what has heretofore rendered it impossible to 
cultivate cotton in those regions. 
since, I read a statement made by a Mississippi 
cotton planter, who had been employed by the 
British Government to test the practicability of 
raising cotton in India to supply her manufac- 
turers, and make them independent of America 
for this staple. This gentleman was undoubted- 
ly selected on account of his intelligence and 
practical experience. 
portant a trust could not have been confided to 
incompetent or unfaithful hands, by such wise 

able men as the British rulers have proved 
apprebended | themselves to rae there can be no doubt 
that they presented the very strongest motives 
to urge him to success in the undertaking. What 
reward would England grudge the man who 
could give her a supply of cotton in India? But 
the experiment, after long and patient trial, 
failed; and the reason for the failureygiven by 
the gentleman of whom I have spoken, was the 
prevalence of wet and dry seasons—a season of 
floods and a season of drought, each occupying 
half the year. When planted at the beginning 
of the rainy season, it flourished for a while, but 
the long continuance of rainy weather destroyed 
itentirely. If he avoided the wet season, it was 
found that the drought was as disastrous as the 
long-continued rain ; and so, after all, his pa- 
tient and earnest efforts failed, and King Cotton 
still rears his throne on this side of the Atlan- 
tic, and his reluctant votaries in Europe pay 
their annual tribute to our slave owners. 
the American tropics the rains are distributed 
throughout the year as they are in our temperate 
latitudes, but there they make an unceasing 
summer, maturing two crops in the year. The 
cotton plant grows without cultivation or care, 
and can be produced more abundantly and 
cheaper than in any of the States of this Union. 
The same is true, in a still greater degree, of the 
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of these s They could raise them more 
abundantly and cheaply than can be done in 
the Southern States with slave labor. The com- 
petition would be difficult to withstand, and 
would certainly dispose the minds of men to 
contemplate emancipation with more complacen- 
cy than they do now. Would not the hope thus 
held out inspire those who belong to that race, 
and who are now free, with an eager desire to 
embrace the offer which I have supposed our 
Government might make them? How noble the 
task of redeeming their own race from bondage, 
and how full of inspiration the thought! 

of them are gifted with a high order of intelli- 
gence, and I believe them capable of such im- 
provement as will enable them to establish and 
maintain a better and more stable Government 
than any now existing in the tropics—one which 
would confer benefits upon the whole world. 
Volumes have been written and spoken about 
the commerce of the Indies and the East—a 
commerce which has enriched all the nations 
which have possessed and enjoyed it, building 
up vast cities in the deserts through which, in 
ancient times, it took its laborious course, 
creating Empires and States into whose lap it 
was poured, to decay and disappear from among 
nations with its loss. This vast commerce, which 
has founded empires, was itself created by the 
productive power of the colored races of Asia— 
none of which are capable of enduring the fervors 
of the torrid zone as well as the negro, none of 
which possesses greater capacity for improve- 
ment, or more patient industry, than the people 
of that race—and the country from which, for 
so many ages, this almost miraculous stream of 
wealth has flowed, cannot be compared with the 
intertropical regions of America for fertility of 
soil and mineral resources. I have already ad- 
verted to some of the reasons which give a de- 
cided superiority to the tropics of this continent, 
and which make it absolutely certain that they 
are destined to supply the world with cotton 
and sugar. Here, also, are produced the finest 
qualities of tobacco, and the best and most 
abundant supplies of coffee, all the precious 
woods and dye stuffs, medicinal plants, and 
the tropical fruits. It is, moreover, the richest 
region of the world in gold, and silver, and 
precious stones. This immense reservoir of 
wealth, whose commerce will one day make 
the marvellous riches of the Orient seem insig- 
nificant by comparison, lies adjacent to our 
ports, almost within reach of our outstretched 
arm, accessible to our fleets by a few days sail 
across the Gulf, and its vast interior penetrated 
by mighty rivers, navigable for thousands of 
miles by sea-going vessels. Europe can only 
avail herself of the productions of the East by 
voyaging half around the world; which, with 
steam vessels even, is an affair of months. A 
few days steaming is all that is necessary to 
reach our India from any of our great seaports. 
The Mississippi river pours itself out into the 
very lap of the tropics, and the great Gulfstream, 
gathering there its volume, pours its floods along 
our Atlantic seaboard, as if nature had provided 
these two great currents, flowing south and 
north, to be the arteries of our interchanging 
commerce. : 

The torrid zone contains more cultivable land 
than all the rest of the earth put together, and 
is the most productive with the least labor. On 
this continent, its resources may be said to be 
untouched, for the small part of it which has 
been subjected to cultivation is insignificant in- 
deed, when compared with the vast tracts of its 
untamed wilderness. All that is required to de- 
velop its untold wealth is, a race of men capa- 
ble of enduring the climate, and who shall at 
the same time be sufficiently advanced in civili- 
zation to be capable of maintaining a stable Gov- 
ernment to protect property. Experience has 
shown that our race cannot extend itself to that 
region without losing its hardiheod and vigor— 
indeed, it cannot prores¢e itself in that climate, 
w=4 vequices Constant recruiting fromthe tem- 
perate zone to keep up its numbers. Even in the 
mountainous regions, whose elevation produces 
the climate of the temperate latitudes, the de- 
scendants of the Spanish conquerors have, from 
some cause, diminished in numbers, and become 
thoroughly demoralized, and incapable of main- 
taining avy kind of government worthy of that 
name. All the productive industry is performed 
by the negro race, and it is by that race alone 
that those regions are to be regenerated, and 
brought within the circle of civilization. In the 
United States, there are five millions of negroes, 
who have received, under our immediate tuition, 
an amount of instruction and knowledge in gov- 
ernment, religion, and all the arts of civilized 
life, which makes them superior, as a people, to 
any of the colored races of the world. Earl Grey, 
Colonial Secretary under the Administration of 
Lord Jobn Russell, in speaking of a plan to pro- 
mote the immigration of the free negroes from 
the United States into the British West India 
islands, bears this emphatic testimony in their 
behalf: 

“Such an addition to the existing population of Trinidad 
would have a tendency to raise the whole community in the 
scale of civilization ; whereas there is precisely the opposite 
tendency with respect to immigration from any other quar- 
ter, and this is no slight drawback to the advantage to be 
obtained from it.’’ 

It is this race of men, christianized in our 
churches, civilized by our firesides, and educated 
in government by hearing our political discus- 
sions, through whom I would extend our laws, 
our power, and our influence, to the tropics of 
America, and make its wealth tributary to our 
commerce, requiting us a thousand fold for every 
sacrifice it would cost; expiating the error of 
their enslavement by giving the enfranchised 
bondmen free homesteads and free government; 
removing from our midst the prolific cause of 
bitterness between brethren; brushing away an 
institution whose malign influence brings deso- 
lation wherever it is found, and avenges the 
wrong done to the subject race by the evil it in- 
flicts upon the wrong doer. 

I invoke the example of the pioneer nation in 
colonization, Great Britain. She has created an 
empire, surpassing in extent and solidity that of 
Rome, by her colonial system, imparting to her 
dependencies her own free institutions, and ma- 
king them adhere to the empire without force, 
from a sense of mutual advantage, and the at- 
traction of a common power and glory. It is this 
which has made her the heart of the world of 
commerce, its life-giving currents imparting 
strength and power to resist the combined des- 

tisms of Europe. 

What has been her policy in relation to the 
negroes under her control in the West Indies, 
and what the result of that policy? She has 
liberated and instructed them, and has propaga- 
ted ler power and influence, through their in- 
strumentality, to such a degree as to control 
most of the commerce of those regions, and to 
sway the counsels of all the surrounding nations; 
whilst we, to whom the people of Spanish Amer- 
ica once looked with confidence, and who form- 
ed their Governments upon the model of our 
Replic, yielding to us the largest share of their 
trade, and guiding themselves by our counsel, 
are now regarded on every hand with suspicion 
and detestation, because the policy of our Gov- 
ernment is to hold in bondage the colored race, 
to which they mostly belong, and to extend that 
system by violence and fraud, until it shall em- 
brace them in its folds. The public journals 
have recently given us the news of a most im- 
portant acquisition of territory in Central Amer- 
ica, made by the British empire through the in- 
strumentality of her Jamaica negroes—a territory 
as large as one of our second-class States, rich 
and valuable in itself, but still more valuable 
from its position, commanding the routes across 
the Isthmus, and fixing British supremacy in 
Central America. I allude, of course, to the ces- 
sion of the Belize, or British Honduras, by Guate- 
mala, to Great Britain—a cession completed with- 
in the last few months by a solemn treaty, 
wrung from the reluctant and pertinacious re- 
sistance of the obsti 
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ed a guaranty against the enslavement of her 
negro een who had been planted along the 
cogst and on the islands, from the Belize to 
Greytown, and republican America prefers that 
the coast and islands should remain ia their 
possession rather than admit such a guaranty. 
Can any other reason be imagined for such con- 
duct, except that the power which controls this 
Government looks to the acquisition of these re- 
gions for the purpose of subjecting them to Sla- 
? Gen. Walker was invited to Nicaragua, 

and received there with open arms. He might 
have maintained himself, and established our 
and influetice in that country permanent- 

C. but he was induced to issue a decree re-es- 
tablishing Slavery, by assurances of assistance 
from the dominant power in this country. The 
native inhabitants of Nicaragua, of whom nine- 
tenths belong to the colored races, took the 
alarm, very justly apprehending that they would 
be re-enslaved if that system again took root; 
and they united to expel Walker, whom they had 
so recently invited among them. It is by such 
acts that we have brought home to these people 
of our intention to enslave them. 
The British have studiously and ostentatiously 
proclaimed and practiced a policy exactly the 
reverse. The mass of the people being negroes 
and mestizos, and afraid of being made the sub- 
jects of Slavery, have learned to detest this Gov- 
ernment, whilst the few remaining families of 
pure Spanish blood are Monarchists, and natu- 
rally turn to Europe rather than America. It is 
curious enough that the Liberal or Democratic 
party of most of the Spanish-American States is 
composed of the mixed bloods and colored races. 
It is what would be called the free-negro party 
in this country. They are not very profound in 
their political philosophy, and have not discov- 
ered that Slavery is the foundation of Liberty, 
and hence they are averse to the schemes of their 
fellow Democrats in the United Stgtes, to regen- | 
erate them by reducing them to Slavery. Let | 
them hold fast to that faith, and the world is not | 
without hope for them yet. It is the fair star of | 
morning, which ushers a bright and glorious day. | 

It is the fashion in some quarters to deride all | 
attempts to improve the condition of the negro | 
race, and thus justify the cupidity which enslaves | 
them by proclaiming them unfit for every higher 
condition. No examples are oftener cited to up- 
hold this theory than the condition of Cuba and 
Hayti. Iam content to stand or fall by these 
examples. I find in a work published under the 
authority of Congress, upon the subject of our | 
commercial relations, (vol. 1, p. 570,) the follow- | 
ing remarkable statement: 

«« Among the countries with which the United States have | 
commercial intercourse, Hayti holds the ninth rank as re- | 
spects e. All the States are more or less interested in | 
the Haytien trade. The Northeastern States find a market | 
there for their fish and other merchandise. Pennsylvania, | 
Northern Vir, , Maryland, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and | 
Missouri, for their salted pork ; Vermont, New York, Mussa- | 
chusetts, Illinois, and Ohio, for their salted beef ; Philadelphia | 
and Boston, North and South Carolina, Virginiaand Kentucky, | 
for their household furniture, their rice and tobacco. The 
manufacturers of New England, New York, and Pennsy!va- 
nia, have already secured an extensive market in Huayti for 
their cheap cotton textures, and successfully compete with 
European manufacturers. official returns of the United | 
States show that Mexico, with a population of 8,000,000, im- 

rted from the different ports of thé Union, in 1861, les» by 
$350,596 than Hayti. The trade of the United States with the 
latter country is therefore more profitable than with Mexico. | 
Indeed, American vessels generally return in ballast from 
Mexican ports, or go to other States in search of freight, while 
in Hayti they always find cargoes. * * * In 1851, the 
United States exported to Hayti cotton goods valued at 
$296,000, while the value of similar goods exported to Cuba 
reach only $26,000. The soap exported from the United 
States to the former country (Hayti) exceeded 1,928,682 
pounds, to the latter (Cuba) only 389,748. Hayti recived 
from the United States in 1851 eight times as much flour as 
Cuba, and six times as much salted pork.”’ 

When we reflect that Hayti has little more 
than one-third of the population of Cuba, and 
that the United States have never had a com- 
mercial or any other kind of treaty to encourage 
or protect our commerce wita that people, these | 
results are absolutely astounding, and refute in 
the most conclusive manner the idle stories of 
the wretchedness, poverty, and squalor, of the 
Haytiens. Whence comes their ability to main- 
tain such a commerce, and whence their means 
to take the large amount of exports from the 
United States, exceeding so largely all that we 
send to the 8,000,000 of Mexico, and to Cuba? 
The simple facts which I have read from the | 
official returns of our commercial intercourse 
stamp with unerring certainty the fallacy of the 
partial and prejudiced statements of the apolo- | 
gists of Slavery. 

In like manner we have had it dinned into our | 
ears for nearly a quarter of a centur;, that the 
British West India Islands have been ruimed by | 
emancipation. The facts of the case, taken from | 
authentic sources, so far from bearing out this | 
theory, prove precisely the reverse. It is beyond | 
dispute that their ruin had already been accom- 
plished by Slavery; that almost every estate in | 
those islands was mortgaged for what it was | 
wort, and a great many for much more, before | 
the act of emancipation; that in 1830, a few | 
years prior to emancipation, petitions were pre- | 
sented to the British Parliament, describing the 
condition of these colonies in the darkest colors, 
and earnestly soliciting relief; that the produc- | 
tion of sugar in the island of Jamaica alone, for | 
the ten years ending with 1830, was 201,843 
hogsheads less than for the ten years ending | 
with 1820. At this period the sugar planters of | 
the British West Indies enjoyed a monopoly of | 
the British markets, the sugars of the British | 
colonies of India and Singapore not even being | 
allowed to compete. This monopoly and the | 
high price of sugar stimulated the production to 
such a degree that the slaves were actually 
worked to death; and whilst the free negroes 
were steadily increasing, the slaves were dying 
off at a rate which was described at the time as 
“appalling.” In eleven out of eighteen of these 
islands (by a statement in the Edinburgh Review 
for April, 1849) the slaves decreased “in twelve 
years no less than 60,219, namely, from 558,194 
to 497,975.” Then came emancipation, and in 
the next twelve years there was an increase of 
54,076 in the number of negroes of but ten 
colonies. There is ng possible doubt about 
these facts, taken as they are from the population 
returns made to Parliament, for they are corrob- 
orated by Senator Benjamin, of Louisiana, one 
of the strongest advocates for what he delicately 
denominates “compulsory labor.” He declares 
that the same state of facts exists now in Cuba, 
where the average life of a slave is seven years, 
and nothing prevents the extinction of Slavery 
in that island by the extinction of the slaves, 
(working them to death,) except the African 
slave trade, through which their numbers are 
kept up. The same cause has ruined the Dutch 
colony of Surinam, where Slavery was allowed 
to flourish, until “out of 917 plantations, 636 
have been totally abandoned,” and the remain- 
der are on the road to destruction. No better 
proof of the ruinous tendency of this institution 
need be sought, however, than a comparison 
between the free-labor and slave States of this 
Union. Not only were the British West Indies 
made bankrupt by Slevery, with sugar at high 
prices, and a close monopoly of the British home 
market, but,even after emancipation took place, 
they were by act of 1846 deprived of this monop- 
oly, and the British market thrown open to the 
sugars of Brazil and Cuba and the whole world. 
This made their ruin complete. Our Louisiana 
sugar planters tell us every day, that if the duty 
of thirty per cent. is taken off of sugar, and our 
ports are thrown open to the competition of Cuba 
and Brazil, that they will also be utterly ruined. 
By the admissions of the planters themselves, the 
people of the United States pay $12,000,000 an- 
nually, to protect 15,003 Louisiana sugar plant- 
ers, and save them from bankruptcy. But after 
a while, the freedom which Great Britain gave 
to her slaves worked off the deadly effects of 
Slavery, and nobly breasted the competition of 
the slave labor of Cuba and Brazil, where negroes 
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and refinement that we possess. I do say, how- 
ever, that the negro race in the tropies have made 


a marvellous advance, considering the short 
of time cave podtusbed the Goon of eaitets 
Who that read of the horrible barbarities 


inflicted by the brutal negroes who massacred 
the entire white population of St. 
and has lived to behold the moderation 
magnanimity with which Geffrard deposed the 
restored the Republic, can 
doubt that such is the case? I iy mag io 
ever, that what emancipation has done the 
British West Indies, in redeeming them from the 
atrophy of Slavery to partial prosperity, or what 
the Haytiens have been able to do, wales 
through blood and the most awful con 
from a condition the most abject and brutal, to 
a position far more respectable than that of most 
of the Spanish American States, is no measure 
of what could be accomplished by our freed men, 
should they be permitted, under our protection 
and guidance, to plant themselves in the tropics. 
They would bear with them a knowledge of our 
civilization and government; they would carry 
habits of industry acquired among us, and a 
morality and religion not possessed by any of 
the people of those countries; and if we should 
accord to them free homesteads, withheld from 
the enfranchised slaves of the West Indies, we 
should at once impart independence with their 
freedom, elevate them in character, aud assure 
their prosperity. The Emperor of Russia, with 
wisdom learned in the stern school of adversity, 
finding that his millions of serfs could not defend 
his empire against a few thousand men animated 
by the ardor of freedom, has led the way for us 
in this reform, and not only has given his serfs 
liberty, but forced his reluctant nobles to give 
them homesteads also, that they may soar at 
once to the full stature of men whom the law can 
no longer enslave, nor want reduce to subservi- 
ency. Wise and gracious Prince, he has built 
his throne in the hearts of grateful millions, a 
fortress more impregnable than Sebastopol. The 
nobility still resist the execution of this great 
measure of inspired wisdom. They have not the 
sense to see that it is the only thing which can 
save them from the humiliation of defeat by for- 
eign foes, or the sure, if long delayed, resent- 
ment of those whom they have despoiled of their 
manhood, without depriving them of the strength 
which enables-them to destroy. They.are like 
the senseless oligarchy of our Southern States, 
who weaken their country by filling it with ¢ 
degraded race, and who, in trampling down free- 
dom, have obliterated from the hearts of their 
bondmen the principle which humanizes the 
heart, leaving the brutal vigor and the quench- 
less passions, which will one day bring swift de- 
struction on all, unless a wise policy shall pre- 
vail. 

Our task is not more difficult than that of the 
young Alexander. Shall we approve ourselves 
less courageous than he? His ancestors bave 
often sunk under the steel of the assassin, when 
their policy conflicted with that of the selfish 
nobility; indeed, the assassin’s steel is a com- 
mon weapon in the hands of the cunning and 
cowardice which forever preside over the coun- 
sels of an oligarchy. Kings and commoners have 
alike felt its edge, and hearts that throbbed for 
the oppressed have been known to stain with the 
red drops of life the palace walls, the Senate’s 
floor, and the dusty plain, of distant lands; but 
who can find daggers for every heart in this land 
that loves liberty? The hope of Russia may be 
swept away, for it lives only with one life; but 
here, its votaries are like the unnumbered leaves 
of our forests. 


I have spoken of this plan of colonizing our 
slaves as a means of enabling them to attain a 
higher position and greater comfort and happi- 
ness ; but this is not the only object, or even the 
chief one, to be attained by this grand move- 
ment. Mr. Jefferson did not so regard it. He 
was not unmindful of the interests of this de- 
pendent race, and was animated in all he said 
and did by a sincere desire for their elevation 
and improvement. He recognised their claim to 


| the rights of manhood, and desired to place them 
| in a position where, the legal status of freemen 


being conceded to them, they could not be sunk 
into social inferiority by the pressure of a differ- 
ent race, stronger than themselves, and in whom 
“nature, habit, and opinion,” had engrafted an 
ineradicable antipathy. Hence he favored the 
separation of the races for the sake of the negro, 
but still more for the sake of his own race. “ Our 
physical and moral characters,” “ our happiness 
and safety,’ to use his own impressive words, 
demand that this shall be done, “ or worse will 
follow ;” if not accomplished “ by the generous 
energies of our own minds, then it will be 
brought about by the bloody process of St. Do- 
mingo.” He knew full well that the chief evils 
of Slavery do not fall on the slave; up to a cer- 
tain point, it is undeniable that the slaves in this 
country are improved by a mild subjection to a 
cultivated and enlightened race. Who does not 
know that the negroes in the United States are 
superior to what they were when brought from 
their native jungles, and who does not know that 
the interest of the master alone, if no higher mo- 
tive, insures, in the main, gentle and humane 
treatment to the slave? Men generally do not 
destroy their property by bad treatment; and, 
apart from this, the mass of slave owners at the 
South are animated by the highest and purest 
motives in their kindness to their dependents. 
But “man does not live by bread alone,” and the 
slave is denied every aspiration in this world 
that soars beyond the wants of his physical na- 
ture—this is its condemnation—but the institu- 
tion deals more harshly still with the great mass 
of our own race. To them it denies bread even, 
for it closes upon them the door by which this 
bread is to be won. It injures them fatally, by 
monopolizing and degrading all the industrial 
occupations, which elsewhere supply the wants 
of an independent yeomanry, puts education 
within their reach, and makes improvement pos- 
sible. Let me read you the sickening descrip- 
tion which Senator Hammond, the orator of the 
South Carolina oligarchy, gives of the mass of 
non-slaveholders of his own State. He says: 

“ They obtain a precarious subsistence by occasional jobs, 
by hunting, by fishing, by plundering fields or folds, and, 
too often, by what is in its effects far worse, trading with” 
slaves, and leading them to plunder for their benefit.”’ 

Hear, also, this vivid sketch of the fatal influ- 
ence of this system upon the State and county 
in which he lives, from Senator Clay, of Ala- 
bama: 

“To traversing that county, he will discover numerous 
farm houses, once the abode of industrious and intelligent 
freemen, now occupied by slaves, or tenantless, deserted, 
and dilapidated; he will observe fields once fertile, now un- 
fenced , abandoned, and covered with those evil harbingers, 
fox-tail and broom-sedge; he will see the moss growing on 
the mouldering walls of once thrifty villages, and will find 
that ‘one only master grasps the whole domain’ that once 
furnished homes tor a dozen white families.”’ 

You have no need to inquire further to find 
where the pressure of Slavery falls the heaviest. 
It is upon the non-slaveholding masses, men 
born with no inheritance except their right to 
labor with their naked hands, and despoiled of 
their right by the existence of an institution 
which makes labor disreputable—makes per- 
manent employment impossible, places education 
beyond their reach, and reduces them to the 
necessity of eking out existence on poor land 
rented of some rich slaveholder, of which the 
rent consumes all but the merest necessaries of 
life. There is comething in the very nature of 
Slavery which limits the demand for labor to 
the supply which it affords. It is averse to the 
creation of large cities, which multiply and di- 
versify employments. It favors that kind of agri- 
culture which spreads over a vast surface, and 
whose rude labors do not require skill. A large 
city has wants unknown to the habits of coun- 
try life, and the skill which belongs only to the 
hand worked by a willing mind is required to supply these 
wants ; hence cities only grow where iabor is free, and they 
have always been the nurseries of civil liberty. The tiller 
of the soil in countries where labor is free is called a bus- 
bandman, to denote the tendernéss and solicitude with which 
he cultivates his land. In countries where men cultivate the 
soil with the compelled labor of slaves, no such term is 
known. Men who devastate and destroy the lands with the 
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THE REPUBLICAN PLATFORM. 


This Convention of Delegates, assembled in 
ce of a call addressed to the people of 
the United States, without regard to past politi- 
cal differences or divisions, who are opposed 
to the repeal of the Missouri Compromise ; to 
the policy of the present Administration ; to 
the extension of Slavery into free Territory ; in 
favor of the admission of Kansas as a free 
State; of restoring the action of the Federal 
Government to the principles of Washington 
and Jefferson ; and for the parpose of present- 
ing candidates for the offices of President and 
Vice President, do 

1. Resolve, That the maintenance of the prin- 
ciples promulgated in the Declaration of In- 
dependence, and embodied in the Fggeral Con- 
stitution, are essential to the preservation of 
our Republican institutions ; and that the Fed- 
eral Constitution, the rights of the States, and 
the union of the States, shall be preserved. 

2. Resolved, That, with our Republican 
fathers, we hold it to be a self-evident truth, 
that all men are endowed with the unalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness; and that the primary object and ulterior 
design of our Federal Government were to se- 
cure those rights to all persons within its ex- 
clusive jurisdiction; that as our Republican 
fathers, when they had abolished Slavery in all 
our National Territory, ordained that no person 
should be deprived of life, liberty, or property, 
without due process of law, it becomes our duty 
to maintain this provision of the Constitution 
against all attempts to violate it, to prevent the 
establishment of Slavery in the Territories of 
the United States by positive legislation pro- 
hibiting its existence therein. And we deny 
the authority of Congress, of a Territorial Legis- 
lature, of any individual or association of indi- 
viduals, to give legal existence to Slavery in 
any Territory of the United States, while the 
present Constitution shall be maintained. 

3. Resolved, That the Constitution confers 
upon Congress sovereign power over the Terri- 
tories of the United States for their govern- 
ment, and that in the exercise of this power it 
is both the right and the duty of Congress to 

rohibit in its Territories those twin relics of 
Leshastams. Polygamy and Slavery. 

4. Resolved, That while the Constitution of 
the United States was ordained and established 
by the people in order to “form a more perfect 
union, establish justice, insure domestic tran- 
quillity, provide for the common defence, and 
secure the blessings of liberty,” and contains 
ample provisions for the protection of the life, 
liberty, and property, of every citizen, the dear- 
est constitutional rights of the people of Kan- 
sas have been fraudulently and violently taken 
from them ; 

Their Territory has been invaded by an 
armed force ; 

Spurious and pretended Legislative, Judicial, 
and Executive officers have been set over them, 
by whose usurped authority, sustained by the 
military power of the Government, tyrannical 
and unconstitutional laws have been enacted 
and enforced ; 

The rights of the people to keep and bear 
arms have been infringed ; 

Test oaths of an extraordinary and entan- 
gling nature have been imposed, as a condition 
of exercising the right of suffrage and holding 
office ; 

The right of an accused person to a speedy 
and public trial by an impartial jury has been 
denied ; 

The right of the people to be secure in their 
persons, houses, papers, and effects, against 
unreasonable searches and seizures, has been 
violated ; 

They have been deprived of life, liberty, and 
property, without due process of law ; 

hat the freedom of speech and of the press 
has been abridged ; 

The right to choose their Representatives has 
been made of no effect ; 

Murders, robberies, and arsons, have been in- 
stigated and encouraged, and the offenders 
have been allowed to go unpunished ; 

That all these things have been done with 
the knowledge, sanction, and procurement of 
the present Administration, and that for this 
high crime against the Constitution, the Union, 
and Humanity, we arraign that Administration, 
the President, his advisers, agents, supporters, 
apologists, and accessories either before or after 
the facts, before the country and before the 
world ; and that it is our fixed purpose to bring 
the actual perpetrators of these atrocious out- 
rages, and their accomplices, to a sure and con- 
dign punishment hereafter. 

5. Resolved, That Kansas should be imme- 
diately admitted as a State of the Union, with 
her present Free Constitution, as at once the 
most effectual / of securing to her citizens 
the enjoyment of the rights and privileges to 
which they are entitled, and of ending the civil 
strife now raging in her Territory. 

6. Resolved, That the highwayman’s plea, 
that “ might makes right,” embodied in the Os- 
tend Circular, was in every respect unworthy 
of American diplomacy, and would bring shame 
and dishonor upon any Government or people 
that gave it their sanction. 

° That a railroad to the Pacific 
Ocean, by the most central and practical route, 
is imperatively demanded by the interests of 
the whole country, and that the Federal Gov. 
ernment t to render immediate and effi- 
cient aid in its ion, and, as an auxilia- 
ry thereto, the immediate construction of an 
emigrant route on the line of the railroad. 

8. Resolved, That appropriations by Con- 
gress for the improvement of rivers and harbors, 
of a national , required for the accom- 
modation and security of our existing com- 
merce, are autharized by the Constitution, and 
justified by the obligation of Government to 
protect the lives and y of its citizens. 

9. That we invite the affiliation 
and ion of the men of all parties, how- 
ever differing from us in other respects, in 
pupport oo pieeeane herein declared ; and, 

ieving that the spirit of our institutions as well 
itution of our country guaranties 
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Phe Review : 
3. The British Review, Churen.) 
4. The Wesuminsier Review, ( 
5. Blackwood’s Kdinbergh Magazine, (Te ) 
These Periodicais ably represent t 
cal parties of Great Britain— Whig, , and Radveal 
at polities forme only one ‘eature of . 
gans of the most profound writers 
ture, Morality, and Religion, they stand, as they 
have parivalled in the letters, being 
sidered indi to the senolar and the professional 
man, while to the intelligent reader of every class they 
farnish a more correct and record of the cur. 
rent literature of the day, throughout world, than can 
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TERMS. 

For any one of the four Reviews, per 

For any two of the four Reviews, 

For any three of the four Reviews 

For ail four of ihe Reviews, 

For Blackwood's Magazine, 

For Blackwood and oue Review, 

For 8iack weod and two Reviews, 

For Blackwood and three Reviews, 

For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 

Payments to be made in all cases in advance. Money 
current in the Stete where issued will be received at par. 

CLUBBING. 

A discount of twenty-five cent, from the above 
price will be allowed to Clubs ordering four or more 
copies of any one or more of the above works. Thus: 
Four copies of Blackwood, or of one Review, will be 
sent to one addrers for $9; four copies of the four Re- 
views and Blackwood for #30 ; and so on. 

POSTAGE. 


In ail the principal cities and towns, these works wil! 
be delivered, FREE OF POSTAGE. When sent by 





Bet anae 


eveunve’ 


| mail, the Postage to any part of the United States will be 


bat heenty-four cents a year for “ Blackwood,” and but 
fourteen cents a year for each of the Reviews. 

N.B. Tye pegs in Great Britain of the Eve Periodica's 
above named is $31 per annum. 


OUR REPRINTS versus ECLECTICS, &c. 

As we have for aoe years been paying more than 
$3,000 annually to the British Publishers for the matter 
furnished in these Periodicals, thus virtually becoming 
coparners with them in the profits of the Reprints, we 
trust the publie will consider this in bestowing their pa- 
tronage, and give us the preference over Relectic and other 
patchwork publications, whether monthly or weekly, 
which now extreet so liberally trom our works, and pay 
nothing either to the Foreign Publishers or to us for the 
same. As to cheapness, nobody can complain of payi 
$10 a year for the four leading British Reviews and 
Blackwood’s Magazine; and by taking these works en- 
tire, subscribers are not obliged to be guided by others in 
the choice of the articles they re desire to read. More- 
over, taking into consideration the style in which our 
Reprints are published, ana their acknowledged fidelity 
to the original editions, and also the advantage of an 
early issue by means of the advance sheet our series 
will be found as cheap as any of the competing publica- 
tions to which we have alluded. 

Remittances for any of the above publications shou!d 
always be addressed, post paid, to the publishers, 


LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


627 No. 54 Gold street, New York 





MISS POLK’S 
BOARDING HOUSE, 
For Permanent and Transient Boarders, 


No. 447 Penn. av., two squares from Capitol 
Grounds, Washington, D. C. 





METALLIC DECLARATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE. 
[VE HUNDRED DOLLARS can be made in one 
month in Washington by selling the Metallic Dec- 
laration of Independence, it being the most perfect gem 
ofartever prodaced in this country. Every member of 
Congress, most visiters and residents, will purchase a 
copy. The copyright for the District, together with con- 
tract for furnisning 1.000 to 10,000 copies, may be had at 
a price that will yield over two hundred per cent. profit, 
and yet be sold so low that the purchaser will wonder 
how it is possible to produce them at such price. 
Address 


WILLIAM BUSHNELL, 


674 Easton t’ennsyivania. 





J. BIGELOW 
PROCURES PATENTS, 


And transacts all other Patent Office business. 





THE SOUTHERN PLATFORM. 
FE “SUUTHERN PLATFORM,” compiled from 
the writings of eminent Southern men against Slave- 
ty. By Daniel R. Goodioe, First edition 15 cents per 
copy, free of postage. Seeond edition, enlarged by the 
addition of sixteen pages, aud printed on fine paper, 2 
cents. L. CLEPHANE, 


§Oe Weehington City, 





TWO WORKS VALUABLE TO THE SICK 
OR WELL, 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, 
read, and approved, 


ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
eure of Lung, Throat, and Skin direases, Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female comp aints. On the mode of Pre- 
serving Health 1o One Hundred years. 360 pager, 21 


engrevings. Price filiy cents, in silver or post office 
Slaw ps. 

zd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Siomach, Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys; on Apo- 


plexy, Palsy, anu Dyspepsia; why we grow old, and 
whal causes disease. 131 pages, 6 engravings. Price 
36 cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county, town, and posteflice. Address 

br. 8. 8. FITCH, 


663 714 Broadway, New York. 





BOOKS, 

SOUTHWEST CORNER OF CHESTNUT AND 
OD BROAD SPREETS, next to La Pierre mouse. 
Have you seen it ? 

Have you bought it ? 
Have you read it? 
A good and beautiful git— 
FOR YOUR FAMILY, 
FOR YOUR BIBLE CLASS, 
FOR YUUK SUNDAY SCHOOL, 
FOR ALL YOUR YOUNG FRIENDS. 
Comprising Bibie, Creed, Prayers, Poetry, Vietures, and 
usic ! 


DYING CHARGE OF REV. DUDLEY A. TYNG. 
A CHRISTIAN BALLAD. 


Price: paper, 40 cents; plain cloth, 50 cents; eloth gilt, 
68 cents. Sent post free, on receip* of price. 


HEAR THE COMMON VOICE OF THE PRESS. 


“Neatly and tastefully got up. Contents attractive in 
an eminent degrec.”— North American and U. 8. Gazette. 

“One of the neatest and most attractive littl works 
ever issued.” — The Press. 

“A very pious. well-written production, such as may 
be sung with propricty in any Christian family. The 
work is gotten up with admirable iliustrations.”— L 
Bulletin. 

“ft snould be in every family in the land."—Pennsyl- 
vanian, 

“Ji is a beautiful tribute to the lamerted ng, 
mee of the charge, ‘Stand up for Jesus,’ nf pond 
ul in rousing thousands to imitate his brigh a 
New York Observer. eats a 

“ May their presentation in this form assist in extend- 
ing his dying charge, and fixing upon many minds the in- 
junction, ‘ Stand op for Jesus!’ "--Christian or. 

“A graceful litie volume, and very pretil ® 
Each verse of the poem founded on the ‘dying weateol 
the late Rev. Dudley A. Tyng, is here illustrated with an 
appropriate engraving, and the poem is set to music. 
Other short pieces by the same author are added, and the 
whole forms a pleasant and agreeable volume.”— Pres- 


nn. 

“ A beautiful memorial, pervaded by an excellent and 
a we spirit "—American Presbyterian. 

“Will no doubt attrset the attention of many of the 
friends and admirer of the late Dudley A. Tyng. We 
hope the author will be rewarded for his labor to cele- 
ae the virtues of one 80 justly and enerally mourned, 
and to one whom he appears to have ¥ 
San ieworettes on nm much attach 

“ We cannot but admire this beautiful ti 
Christian excellence of the departed OX oy Fh 
that his ‘good example,’ and his @ ing eharge, ‘Stand 
up for Jesus,’ may be steadfasily and wisely followed by 
ail who ‘ confess the faith of Christ erucifiea,’ and aii who 
— under the banner of his cross.”— New York 


“Neat and attractive verses, i! 
appropriate engravings.”—Epé 

“Thies very beautiful little wor 
iliuestrated, havin 
nen portrait 
30 


lustrated by @ series of 
Bessvdee, 


- ~h ow ready. It is 
‘Of its frontispiece a ver 
eet 5 the late Rey. Dudley A. 
£, “4 &t the very low price of fifty vents.” — 
“ & most beautiful little book, a zeal 
rich memento to the sainted and belov: 
fae Chronicie. 
- e dying charge of the lamented Dudle 
likely to immortalize him. Everywhere. f ee 
churches, it is echoed and re-echoed. It has inspired 
much devotional feeling, and the poem so appropriately 
illustrated in this littie volume was one of the first fruits 
of that fecling. The voleme contains some additional 
eeataie tae = the = named, and will be 
e °. nom ination.” — 
Commercial Advertiser. ‘tee == 
Great pains have been taken to prepare in al! 
Cash 


a handsome and useful book. 
received. Address 


correct tall 


em of @ ching, a 
young Tyng*— 


orders supplied ~ 
T. H. STOCKTON, 


616 1,400 Chestnut st., 8. W. cor. Broad, Phils 





- LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
STAND UP FOR JESUSI™ 


The brief ba!lad thus entitled oceasioned 

of Rev. udiey A. Tyng,) and dear wey af epee a 
circulated by the daily and weekly ao Ngee 4 
forme, is about to be tepabiished by Tih hao be 
Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. in handsome ton, | Aut 


volume of 45 pages, various) 
It wil! contaio— ¥ and beautifully ilimsurated 


















































































































































JUST PUBLIS?, 
A splendid portrait ' 
HENRY W. LONG?- Lo 
By D’Avignon, from an original ‘ W, 
“It looks the post, the malker, and th "°° 

pene Sn. tle Lestan Seneet aapeneA ats lt @ 


Address 
CHARLES H. BRAi py 
7 Tremen: [ Remee, 


BOOK BINDING AND BLAD,,~ 
MANUFACTURING, “00K 
T™ undersigned is prepared to 
making in all ite branches; ineigg 
Stereotyping, and Binding, at prices as low at Fittag 
By an fovement in Stereotyping, pate: °F 
liam Blanchard, of this city, he is enabiey wet Wik 
boexs, oom ns a8 low as any in the er » 
GEORGE P. Go 
Warhir % e 
THE EVENING Post 
The Oldest Democratic Republican 
in the City of New York, 
Now in the fifty-ninth year of its existencs 
the essential e'ements of A Compicie Family Nee & 
Is devoted to the support of the Demoorsus poh 
Party when itis right, and of Demo “Patic 
ways Is the uncompromising vdvccate 
Free Labor, Free Speech; a diriet Cons: 


Constitution, and an Beonomical adm» 
Government. 


oe ye ee IT 








com 


tie Rep. 
Privei 
of Pn® 
ache 
is(fation 

* 


The Daily Evening Post, which is printed on 
fo'io sheet, contains a full account of the goon! 
the day, the latest foreign intelligence—exeiuon, 
pondence from Europe—Publix Dou, ; 
and importance, Preceedings of Congress, Pony ., 
wres, Tales, Poetry, Reviews aud Exvracy 4, 
Books, City News, «pecial, fall, and ax hones 
Commercial and Financial Afars. New You y 
including Stock snd Money Markets, toweine, ... 
Cattie Markets of the country, and euch Foren y 
as are of general interest. lis ed torin! disown, 
always frank, fearless, and independent. — 

_ The Semi- Weekly Bveving Post contains a}! » 
ing mauer of ihe Daily Evening Post, and t 


ec iale 
by telegraphs and mails, up to the hour of pud 

The Weekly Evening Post it edited wi h exp 
ence to the wants of country readers, and be 
articles of general interest published in the D 
Post, contains a complete digest of the ; ‘ 
and an Agricultural Jolumn, devoted to the in» . 
instruction of farmers. lt contains Forty Long ( . 
of reading matter every week 

TERMS. 
DAILY EVENING Post, 
Single copy for one 
Three copics 
Single copy, per month, 
SEMI-WEEKLY EVENING Post, 

{s published every Wednesday and Saiurig 
Single copy,one year,inadvance - . ‘ 
wo erpies, “ “ . 

Five copies, 
Ten copies, 


year, in advance 


“ 

WEEKLY EVENING Post, 
Is published every Thursday, 
Single copy, one year, in advance 
Three copics, “ “ 

Five copier, “ 


Ten copies, « baa 
Twenty copies, “ 


- 
“ 


Any larger number at the rate of Oxe Dollar per ye 

Subscriptions may commence atany time Pay ay 
inadvance Any person sending us twenty or mor y 
ecribers will be entitied to an exira copy (or his ser 
or for ten subscribers he will receive « copy fo 
months. When a club of subeeribers has been lore 
ed, additions may be made jo it on the same term 
not necessary that the members Of @ Club ehould ree 
theic papers at the came po.tofiice. Clergymen an 





plied at the lowest club raies. Money moy be lorwy 

at our risk. Specimen copics of the Lvening four 
sent free to all who desire it 

WILLIAM C. BRYANT & (0 

Office of the Evening Post, 4) %y 

fatre: t, cor. Laberiy, New) 
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AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, 


COMPOUND remedy, in which we 
to produce ihe most effectual a!terative thaig 
made. It is a concentrated extract of Para Sarnm 
so combined with other substances of su)! presen: 
tive power as to affird an effective aniidow 
diseases Sareaparilia is reputed to eure. [ is bee 
that such a remedy is wan.ed by those who wt 
Strumous comp! ainta, and that one which wel» 
lish their cure musi prove of immense service» 
loose class of our afflicied fellow citizens Hor 
pietely this compound wiil do it has veen proves) 
periméhi on mar y of the worst cases to be found 
following cemp!iauits : , 
Scrofula and Scrotulous Complainte, Eruption 


Nave 


Eruptive Diseases, Uicers, Punples, Biotches, 7 
valt Rheum, Scald Head, Syphilis and Syphiline 
tions, Mercurial Disease, Dropsy, Neuraign # 
Douloureux, Debility, Dyspepsia and Licigewa ! 
sipelas, Rowe or St, Anthony’s lire, and indeed & 
class of complaiuts arising froma Impurity of th 
This compound wil! be found e great promowde 
when taken in the spring, to expel the jou! bum 


fester in the blood at that season of the year ® 
timely expulsion of them, many ranking disors 
nipped in the bud, Multitudes « hy the aidd 
remedy, spare themselves from the endurance © 
eruptions and ulecrous sores, through which the « 
will strive to rid iteelf of corruptions, \{ nol neriste 
this through the natural channels of Wwe body bys 


terative medicine. Cleanse out the viiiated blodl* 
ever you find its impurities bursting through We & 
pimples, eruptions, or sores; cleanee it when yo 
is obstructed and sluggish in the veins; cleanses 
ever it is foul,and your feelings will te!) your 
Even where no particular disorder ia f 


elt, poopie a 
better health, and live longer, for clea « be 

Keep the blood healthy, and all is we 
pabulom of life disordered, there can be 


Fd 


Sooner or iater, something must go wrong, 6 
machinery of :ife is disorderes or overibro 

Sareaparilia has, and deserves mu: repula 
accomplishing these ends. But the world ba 
egregiously deceived by preperauones « pa 
cause the drug alone has not «!! the virt a 
for it, but more because many prepar 


tw be concentrated extract. of 11, cor 
virtue of Sarsaparilia, or any lung ele 
During lave years the public have 
bottles, pretending to give u rt of Pixira 
parilla for one duilar Most of tues | 
upon the sick, for they noi only cont 
Sarsaparilia, but often no curative pre 
Hence, bitter end painful disappo)niune 


qua 


the use of the various «x\racts of Sare 
flood the market, until the name itee j 
and has become synonymous With imporiions 


Stull we cail this compond Sarrapar 
supply such a remedy as shall r 

load of obloquy which resis upon it 
have hme | for belheving it has vir 
resistible by the ordinary run of the direase 
to cure, In order to secure U complete erte 
from the system, the remedy siiouid be juiiciot! 
according to directions on the bowe 


Prepared by 
DR. J. C. AYER & CO, 
Lowell, Massachusetts. 
Prices $1 per Bottle ; Six Bottles for @ 
AYER’S CHERRY PuCTORAL 
has won for itself such a renewr e cure 


variety of Throat and Lung Compimnt,'8!) * 
unnecereary for us to recoun'! the ev of 


a,a 
name ‘0s 
d we wat 
whieh 


is is ul 


A 






o/ on 
for 


wherever it has been empioyed. Ast! - 
consiant use throvgheut this sex 

more than assure the people ite qual 

the Lest it ever has been, and thati\ may be re" 


do for their relief al! it has ever bee 
7" Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer’ 
chusetis. Sold by all Druggists and dcwe" 
cine everywhere. 


», Law 





AYER’S AGUE CUBE, 
FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
Intermittent Fever, or Fever and Agee 8" 

Chill Fever, Dumb Ague, Periodic: 

lious Headache, and Billious 

whole clase of Diseases origins! 

ment, caused by the Malaria of Niaem™ 
O one remedy is louder ¢ for v7 

of the American people 

everand Agur. Such wee 

@ perfert certainty that it will eracic® 

with assurance, founded on pro, 4! 

from its use in any quant 

That which protects from or prev" 


e commul 












be of immense service | 
vails. Prevention is betier th or 
eapes the risk which be murt renin ha 
this balefal distemper. This” ure” etree 
poison of Pever and Aue from Wer ee 
the development of the discne*, I! taken © 
proces of its promontory syupeee™ 
Témedy ever yt! Creer ee ous 
plaints. but also the cheapest. The i" 
supply for a dollar brings 1} wis 
body ; and in billious districts, ¥°° 
prevails, everybody should )*' 
for eure and protection. |i '* 
it within the reach of all—the | 
great superi-city of this remecy OF" 
covered tor the apeedy and cers’ 
is, that it contains no Quinine oF © rae chee? “ 
oe in ov 


ar nee 
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lowe 
cuore of} 
ere, oe 


produces no quinism or other ere” 
upon the constitetion. Thore eure” 
healthy as if they had never hed tye 
Fever and Ague is not so « ot tiseet 
Miasmauc ison. A great veriety hore 
from ita irritauon, among whic® are New ent 

tiem, Gout, Headache, Blinaness, TOM 
Catarrh, Asthma, Palpitation, Pan's 
Spicen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowe’* ( weed 
and Derangement of the Syomeac! WY cms J 
originating im this cause, put on (2 ae pom 
become periodical. This “ Cure wr a 
the biood, and cansequent'y cures WP 
an invaluable protection to emigre”? * 

elling or temporarily residing in “* " 
Iftaken oceasionally or daily WL" 8g 
tion, thet will ve exereted irom 4 et itt 
accumulate in sufficien: quant'y © * « 
Henee it is even more valueiie for PF" 


‘ 
on tet 
ibe CORFE” 8g 


fe 
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are so that disease within be © thet 
tion can furely withstand or ever L- asd OE 
anst. 


trating properties search, ene ©" 
every portion Of the bomen ager web 
eased : nhs : 
action, and restoring dy he jorsiid oe 
eemity » ern 
by a remecy 
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